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By Cavin G. Hutcuinson, Practical Accountant. 
and WALTER S. Par«ER, Master Bennett School Boston, 


The authors of this book have thought best to tell 
the “Story of Accounts” in an explanatory manner 
illustrating the different topics by fac-similes of 
memoranda, drafts, notes, checks, account-books, ete., 
which the trader and merchant use in their daily busi 
ness,—thus showing the instrument and e apiaining its 
nature and istert jon at thesame time. By this plan 
the teacher Is left to que stion as he may find necessary 
avoiding any set form of “ questions and answers 
which feads’ to the habits of memorizing without a 
complete understahding. A vast deal of imformation 
= given in a small space, very little of which has ever 
ppeared in a similar work. It presents the latest and 
best method for teaching beginners, or improving old 
— in practice. Any person can easily acquire as 
orough a knowledge Be the subject from this book 
as it is possible to get, outside of the actual experience 
ofthe counting-house. Sent to any address 
postpaid, on receipt of the prices, viz. ; 


Single and Double Entry, . . . « Cloth, $1.25 


»y mail, 
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terms and ulars. 
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Bind Your Journals. 


A large number of subscribers have written us 
for binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to refer to. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
shade, with a plain but very handsome side stamp 
ngold. It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
seen. The apparatus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and is the 
same used by over 300 of the most prominent 
papers of the country. The usual price of such 4 
binder is $1.50, but in order to mduce a large 
number of our subscribers to keep the JOURNAL 
bound, we will send it post-paid to any subscribe 
for $1.25. We guarantee that you will be de 
lighted with it. Address, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
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New York, September 8, 1883. 


TREASURE TROVE, 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


Is the first issue of the SCHOLAR’S COMPANION a8 re- 
constructed. The new name and new style of contents 
will be sure to win the favor of all boys aud giris. The 
changes have been made only after the Editor's long and 
careful consideration of what would best please and im- 
prove his young readers. The September No. is a most 
convincing proof that this aim has been fully accom- 
plished. The rst attraction is a beautiful frontispiece 
of a mountain view, and illustrates an entertaining ac- 
count of bird-architects, entitled, ‘ Homes Wit 
Hands.” Rev. Edw. A. Rand contributes an amusi 
sketch called ‘‘The Philosopher Finding the Forest-Hive ;* 
“Curious | hings for Curious Eyes” contains a forcible 
lesson on the observation of common things; “The Story 
of a Real LittleGirl” is a spicy description of Sir Walter 
Scott’s iittie friend, Marjorie; Frank Chase gives valu- 
able hints about ‘Boys Who Get Around Lively ;” there 
isa charming story of life on the Scotch coast, entitled 
“ Two Fisher Lads of Cairnock ;’ an interesting tale by 
Wolstan Dixey, giving the details of ‘How Johnny 
Flew His Kite;’ and various other attractive articles. 
The author of ‘‘How To Puint In Water Colors” begins a 
most weleome series of “‘ Lessons wn Water-Color Paint- 





ing” and a “ History of the Nineteenth Century,” writ- 


ten for TREASURE TROVE, is also 


and new, in the best humor over the new departure in 
the paper's make-up. There is wonderful improvement 


aa! oa 
price of subscription remains the same—50 cents a 
year, inadvance, and a better time to subscribe will not 
be found than right now. 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 

21 Park Place, N. Y. 


TEACHERS are frequently mistaken about 
the value of their experience ; it is overrated. 
A teacher may teach fifty, or more years 
without interruption, and be no better for all 
that than the teacher who began last week. 
There are two kinds of experience, passive 
or mechanical, and active or intelligent, It 
is needless to say that only the latter kind 
possesses real worth. 





Many inquiries are coming in respecting 
the ‘Quincy Methods” by Miss Patridge, 
which we shall publish. The book will not 
be ready before April of 1884. It will bea 
very valuable book ; the ‘‘ Talks on Teach- 
ing” will be the theory, the ‘‘Quincy Meth- 
ods” the practice ; hence the two books will 
go together. One tells about Col. Parker’s 
ideas, the other about his work. 


Pror. JEAN ISIDORE CHARLOUIS, the busi- 
ness manager of the ScHOOL JOURNAL, has 
just returned from a two-months’ sojourn in 
France. He arrived home in the French 
steamer Labrador, after-a pleasant voyage, 
which was happily the termination of a thor- 
oughly enjoyable and beneficial visit. Mr. 
Charlouis may be found again at his post as 
our business manager, as watchful as ever 
of the mutual interests of the paper and its 
patrons. 








Wir September most of the schools are 
again to open. The editor of the JOURNAL 
wishes every teacher to be an assistant in 
his work. 1. Send us clippings from papers 
that we are not likely to see—your local pa- 
pers ; these may be useful. 2. Send circular 
of your school—if published, or any refer- 
ence to it in papers ; we like to read the good 
words about you. 3. Send us addresses 
made at associations, ete., etc. 4. Tell us 
about meetings to take place in advance, 
when or where, the officers, etc. We will 
send papers. 5. Write your views on educa- 
tional subjects. 





BEGINNING THE SCHOOL-YEAR. 








To that same little audience of two persons 
that the JournaL has been talking to these 
many years past, the teacher and the pupil, 
we have just now to put a question. 

How are you both going to begin this 
school-year ? 

If the teacher makes the right beginning, 
he or she will— 

1. Enter upon the duties of the school-room 
with renewed strength. 

2. Be possessed of new ideas, methods and 
means. 

3. Have a love for class-work, which vaca- 
tion, rest, and leisure ought to have very de- 
cidedly increased. 

4, Feel the warmest delight in meeting 
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5. Abandon all littleness, prejudice, and 


narrowness in dealing with pupils. 


6. Resolve to encourage, from the start, 


the pupil’s interest, application, punctuality, 
cleanliness, politeness, and self-reliance ; and 
finally : 


7. Appreciate to what extent a teacher 


may herself be a standing object-lesson to 
the pupil. 


If the pupil begins properly, he or she 


will— 


1. Come in with honest smiles for the 


teacher. 


2. Dismiss all thoughts of the various plays 


and pastimes of vacation. 


3. Be provided with the required books, 


slate, etc. 


4. Resolve to study. 
5. Acknowledge no superior among class- 


mates, for they all begin work from an even 
start, with equal chances to excel. 


6. Treat teacher and fellow-pupils with 


uniform politeness and respect, and finally, 


y a a “ey? ; : M 
7. Say, “‘I’m going to make this session 


count,” and act accordingly. 


-o+— 





OPENING OF THE SCHOOLS. 


With September more and more the 
schools of the country open their doors. The 





children gather their books nndeér their arms, 
and hasten away from loving parents, press- 


ing within those doors. Why is it they leave 

their friends behind them, and, with the ex- 

ception only of those of depraved or distort- 

ed tastes, prefer to spend a quarter of the 

day where many personal liberties are denied 

them and much hard work is to be done ? 

The precious legacy of an education is what 

they expect to win. There is no more affect- 

ing sight in this broad world than Amer- 

ica presents during the months of the 

year now beginning. Upwards of ten mil— 

lions of children and youth from the age of 

four to twenty-one years, some hardly 

able to walk, some full-grown men and 

women, most of them of that age when 

they promise rich and great things in the 

future, will be seen walking and running, 

mostly in couples, many in groups, towards 

the glorious school-house, about nine o'clock 

each morning, for five days in the week. 

The trust committed to the teachers is a 

most importantone. Next to parents, most 

rests on the teachers. Think of this, you who 

teach in the little stone, log, or sod houses, 

think of this, you who teach in the hand- 

somer structures; your work may seem 

small in the eyes of men, you are “only” 

school teachers, it is true, but you occupy @ 
grand position of responsibility. Some of 
you are paid most meanly, some, as in New 
Orleans, cannot get even that poor pittance 
with promptness, some are paid really hand- 
some sums of money and can lay by for old 
age, but you all alike are under a heavy load 
of responsibility. You may try to forget 
that you are responsible, but you think of it, 
night and day. We welcome you to your 
posts of duty again. The country needs you; 





pupils. 
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and if you were to be absent long from your 
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places, there would be more dissatisfaction 
than at the failure of crops or the death of 
presidents, or the strikes of laborers, True, 
most of your school-rooms are dingy apart- 
ments, but the radiant faces there to greet 
you—look aithem. Don’t you remember Susy 
who was so mischievous, and Jamie who is 
a genius, and Tommy whois so kind. They 
have been thinking of you for a month at 
least, and warmly asthose words warm you, 
their hearts welcome you still more warmly. 
Teachers, you are wanted by millions of 
young hearts, of whom else can it be said ? 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
IMPROVED METHODS NEEDED AT THE 
SOUTH. 


By Z. RICHARDS. 

I believe thai the manner and methods of using 
a national appropriation of money for educational 
purposes will have a powerful influence in leading 
our legislators to make appropriations. Appro- 
priations made and spent, without regard to the 
specific mode of using them, may do some good, 
but too often the results are incommensurate with 
the outlay. 

The wheat-harvester no longer uses the sickle, 
and the hay-maker has but little use for the scythe 
and common rake. In thousands of instances the 
slow processes of hand-labor are supplanted by the 
improved machinery of the present day, thereby 
prolonging the effective life of mankind. But it 
cannot yet be said that the improved facil:ties for 
educational development have kept pace with those 
for the physical... If our National legislature would 
sanction the use of ten millions of dollars to pro- 
vide a good series of school readers, printed in type 
representing a purely phonetic alphabet, more illit- 
eracy would be wiped out in one year than in four 
years without such a type. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 





The fundamental principle of the Kindergarten 
is that objects must be presented to thesenses, and 
by their examination experience is acquired of 
their being, action and quality. The sensations are 
then real, the product of one’s own activity, and 
not the consent of the understanding to the sensa- 
tions of others. These sensations are taken up by 
the perceptive powers, and become the stock out 
of which the mind obtains its ideas. A child 
spends several years in dealing with objects; the 
unphilosophical onlooker calls this play, and isi m- 
patient for the time to come when it can take a book 
in its hand, and begin what he calls its education. 
Tin plates with the alphabet on the margin are 
very salable, so desirous are parents that the child 
should begin its book-knowledge; blocks with the 
alphabet on them are also purchased. This suppos- 
ed useless play is the education given by the nature, 
unerring foster-mother, to the child. Boys and 
girls on the farms who have few books in early life 
on which to employ their mental powers, go over 
their stock of perceptions and become thoroughly 
acquainted with them. They have a foundation 
that serves them through life, a solid ‘‘rock bot- 
tom,” co to speak, that they can mentally fall back 
upon and know that it isthere. Thechild brought 
up in an artificial nursery lacks this substratum ; 
he has had so many objects before him that he has 
no permanency of perceptions. The former is the 
stronger mind—this is the hard logic of facts. The 
child that employs the first seven years of its life 
upon things is, and will be, the superior to him 
that is early turned away from things upon their 
abstract representations. Let it be laid down, then, 
asa principle that a stock of fundamental percep- 
tions must be formed by an examination of the 
objects that shall furnish the basis of these per- 
ceptions. 

The greater part of all acquired knowledge is 
composed of artificial representations, and most of 
these are in the abstract. The pupil is made to 
learn from his book, for example, that “‘cold is the 
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product of evaporation ;” this remains in his mind 
subject to the command of memory. Having a 
store of these abstractions he is called educated. 
In spite of the unnaturalness of this mode of edu- 
cation, many minds by inherent strength have con- 
trived to connect a meaning to these abstractions, 
but the number is small. 

The Kindergarten is fitted to supply a stock of 
fundamental perceptions to the mind, and these 
perceptions are not confused or indefinite. At an 
early period in life, before meatal consciousness 
begins, the impressions of the outer world should 
be firmly and lastingly fixed on the soul. As 
there is nothing then to disturb the impressions, 
they are permanent and form a basis for reflection. 

But Froebel’s system doer more; it does not stop 
short with insuring the acquirement of perceptions: 
it is fitted for continuing the development begun, 
by storing the perceptions. 

The perception is one of a series of mental events. 
There is first a general impression; the attention 
soon selects a single thing; it narrows its range 
still closer, and observes qualities and relations; 
comparison follows, and then judgment. and, last- 
ly, a general conclusion. This is nature’s course 
The child {is wandering in a grove; it sees 
a tree that, from resemblances, it believes is an 
apple tree; it begins to look for apples, it discovers 
many, it looks for a ripe apple, it finds one, 
it tastes it and compares it with some other 
apple or fruit; it judges that it is an apple, a ripe 
one, a good one, or a bad one, and, finally, it comes 
to a general conclusion about the apples on that 
tree. 

Now, Froebel saw that to develop the child’s 
mind the mental powers should have freedom. The 
desire of accumulating knowledge is an innate 
faculty ; it is important that in its search for 
Imowledge it move freely and instinctively; this it 
does in play. Froebel’s system is significant in that 
it produces education in accordance with a natural 
system of development; to devise this system he 
looked long and deeply into the child’s soul and 
upon the facts of childhood, and discovered the 
means by which this development could be accom- 
plished in accordance with nature’s own laws. 

The means on which most teachers rely, the book, 
Froebel discarded. He saw the desire of doing was 
also an innate faculty, and that much of the so- 
called mischievousness of childhood was really the 
effort to do, which had been unnaturally restrain- 
ed. He therefore selected for playthings those 
forms which, like the typical formations in nature 
offer, as it were,a scheme for an acquaintance 
with a multitude of things. Objects were provid- 
ed in which the qualities of things in general were 
distinctly shown, in order to produce clear and 
lasting perceptions. In order that they could be 
handled and manipulated they were of convenient 
size. In fact, Froebel devised an apparatus with 
which the child could experiment with the physi- 
cal world. 

This apparatus consisted of twenty different 
series of things, beginning with the ball, and end- 
ing with modeling in clay. (1) The ball is the 
simplest object, it is the starting point. The child 
grasps it, turns it, rolls it. Numerous plays are 
devised in which balls are used—balls of several 
colors. As he plays, he is acquiring perceptions of 
the form and mode of moving and acting of a 
sphere. (2) The sphere, a cube, a cylinder, are his 
next pieces of apparatus. He experiments with 
these under the tuition of his teacher until their 
properties are understood. The balls only differed 
in color; these differ immensely, and innumerable 
lessons may be given on these. (8) The cube di- 
vided into eight one-inch cubes comes next. The 
philosopher will see that the apparatus is growing 
more complex. The child can experiment more 
freely with this; he can divide into parts, a very 
prominent desire in children, he can build, he learns 
now the use of such terms as above, below, etc. 
He may employ his imagination and construct 
trains of cars, chimneys, chairs, columns, etc., or 
he may use them to represent qualities in general, 
and count, add, subtract, etc.,or he may place them 
symmetrically : 
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(4) The next piece of apparatus is a cube di- 
vided intoeight oblong parts; with this many in. 
teresting experiments can be made, the use of 
such terms as perpendicular or horizontal can be 
illustrated, etc. The forms of life. knowledge and 
beauty made previously, can be greatly extended 
and continued, and so the progression is made 
step by step, which need not be repeated here. 
through the twenty series of apparatus. Each of 
the series isconnected in a philosophical manner 
with the rest. 

The child progresses fromthe solid and whole to 
parts, to planes, to lines, to points. The paper 
plane is a substitute for the wooden one, and weay- 
ing is introduced. The means of representation 
are afforded in drawing and perforating and em- 
broidery as well as in modelling. He bores, pierces, 
cuts, measures, unites, forms, draws, paints, and 
models, and thus practives the arts of the artisan 
and artist in common with them, and like them he 
is educated by it. 

To supervise the pupil when using this appara- 
tus, one who is well versed in the world of child- 
thoughts and their progressive development, is 
needed. The Kindergarten needs the best kind of 
men and women to begin with. The child is to 
use the apparatus, but his employment of it is to 
be limited and directed, just as the wise teacher 
would limit the stugent who was experimen:ing in 
chemistry and physics. Nething is ever forced 
upon him, nor is he to tire of his work; pleasure is 
ever to be associated with the Kindergarten. 


STUDY BROADLY. 








Dr. Gates, President of Rutgers College, said to 
the graduating class: 

‘During these last weeks of the Senior year, I 
doubt if there is a man of you who has not some- 
times had to face the question, ‘Is there really 
work waiting for me in the world among those 
busy, toiling crowds from whom I have held aloof 
for these seven years? Is there good manly work 
that needs doing and waits forme? We all know 
the tone of which certain newspaper writers are 
fond, which criticises the young college-bred man 
and contrasts him with what the writers are fond 
of calling ‘ The self-made man.’ 

‘** The youth just out of college,’ say such writers, 
cannot earn his own board; while the young man 
who has confined himself to learning a trade, or 
has made himself familiar with the narrow routine 
of the counting-room, at twenty-two is self-support- 
ing, and in receipt of a salary which makes him in- 
dependent.’ 

‘** Let no such talk dismay you. You have been 
laying broad foundations! The world has need of 
just such men as you should be—such men as | 
believe you are. For the world will have men as 
its real leaders. The search for a man did not 
cease when the lantern of Diogenes burned out! 
From that day to this the cry of the world has 
been, ‘Given us men!’ The demand is constant 
and far exceeds the supply. In the trades, in 
business life, in the church, in the medical pro- 
fession, on the bench, in the Senate, in the pro- 
fessional chairs of our colleges and seminaries 
everywhere, goes up the cry, ‘Wanted, a true 
man !’ 

‘*The world demands, too, that the man she seeks 
shall be unselfish; that he have a clear head, a 
trained intelligence and will, a warm heart, and a 
strong hand, and that he be ready to use them all, 
for others, not merely for himself! Just in propor- 
tion as you have such gifts, just in proportion as 
you use them thus unselfishly, the world will rate 
you in the end as manly, and wise men will rank 


you as successful in life. 

**My parting wish for you, gentlemen of the class 
of ’83, is that you may early achieve that mastery 
of the world which lies in serving its highest, deep- 
est needs. May you feel the obligation which rests 
on you to be, in the fine old Homeric phrase, 
‘Kings of Men,’—to attain to what a great seer 
has called ‘the one sure kindship,—that which 
consists in a stronger moral state, and a truer 
th tful state than that of others, enabling you 
life” May. God bless ‘you, all through life, my 

you, my 
friends! Good-by |” 
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investigation. Much of his time was given, in 
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SHALL LATIN BE A MODERN LANGUAGE? 


The N. Y. Tribune says of one of the prominent 
features of the Chautauqua summer school: 

‘*One is, however, sure to be greatly pleased in 
the department of instruction in talking and writ- 
ing in the Latin language, which has beén for some 
time under the direction of Professor E. 8. Shum- 
way, of the Normal School at Potsdam. The Prof. 
employs the objective method; appealing to the 
eye; using charts, pictures, etc.; the pupil learn- 
ing to associate the object with the corresponding 
Latin word. Further on, the student commits the 
first chapter of Cesar ; questions are proposed in 
Latin, the student thinks in Latin; responds in 
Latin, and is continually drilled in pronunciation, 
accent, melody and rhythm. Grammar is learned 
by practice as well as by precept. As it is a poor 
rule that does not work both ways,—the student is 
encouraged to question the teacher in Latin. Prof. 
Shumway’s work has given a great degree of]; 
pleasure here. It has proved a prominent feature 
of the operations of the Chautauqua School of 
Languages, and as the Professor is yet young, 
mentally and physically strong, and enthusiastic 
and persevering, it 1s hoped he may do much at 


Chautauqua, Potsdam and elsewhere, to restore 
Latin from the cemetery of the dead languages. 


PESTALOZZI AND FRG@BEL, 


Pestalozzi, the famous Swiss educator, was horn 
at Zurich January 12, 1746. In his youth he was 
evidently undecided as to what profession to follow. 
He was first a theological student and then a law 
student. Having purchased some waste land he 
turned from the law to farming, where he became 
interested in the welfare of the masses and de- 
voted himself, during the intervals of his work, 
to promoting their elevation. Convinced that 
a rational system of education would remedy 
many of the evils of society, he converted his own 
house into an orphan asylum, and strove, by ju- 
dicious blending of industrial, intellectual, and 
moral training, to illustrate his theory of a sound 
system of national education. The great idea at 
the basis of his system of instruction was the ne- 
cessity of teaching by object lessons, Objects them- 
selves, and not lessons about objects, were the 
means that he used to developed the observing 
and reasoning powers. He gave special attention 
to the moral and religious training of children, as 
something distinct from mere instruction in morals 
and religion. For two years Froebel, the father of 
the kindergarten system, was his pupil and assist- 
ant teacher. He died at Brugg, Switzerland, in 
1826. Friedrich Wilhelm A. Froebel, to whom 
reference has just been made, was born at Ober- 
Weissbach, Germany, April 21, 1782. When sent 
to school he was so- dull that his father, growing 
discouraged, took him from study and sent him to 
work among the wood-cutters in the forest. Here 
he became a student of nature and advanced, as 
Pestalozzi, upon his farm, to the idea of teaching 
from nature. In 1799 he went to school again, but 
falling into debt, was imprisoned by his creditors. 
Soon after his release he became a pupil and as- 
sistant of Pestalozzi, remaining with this great 
master from 1807 to 1809. He then began the study 
of the natural sciences, but was interrupted by the 
German and French war of 1813, in which he en- 
listed for his fatherland. On the restoration of peace 
he became curator of the Museum of Mineralogy, 
under Professor Weiss, at Berlin. A few years 
later he began his life as a teacher, which, in 1826, 
the year previous to the death of Pestalozzi, he 
varied by publishing a work entitled ‘‘ The Educa- 
tion of Man.” In this book he declared that man’s 
life was a succession of stages, each of which should 
be progressive. He was especially impressed with 
the importance of the first years of childhood as 
the period in which to give shape to all their after 
development. In 1837 he established the first kin- 
dergarten school, at Blankenburg. Having noticed 
the restlessness of children, and tendency to finger 
everything, he took advantage of these traits to 








arouse in them a spirit of intelligent inquiry and| y, 





schools of Germany and Switzerland, to training 
primary teachers. In the latter part of his life he 
gave specia] attention to the training of young 
female teachers, believing them to be the best 
calculated by nature for the care and management 
of young children. During the revolutionary period 
of 1848, at a time when, through the influence of 
the great Middendorff, who had become interested 
in his kindergarten work, he hoped to enlist the 
support of the German Parliament in his system of 
teaching, he and his brother Karl were charged 
with socialistic tendencies, and an edict was issued 
forbidding the establishment of schools ‘after 
Friedrich and Karl Froebel’s principles” in Prussia. 
This blow utterly disheartened the veteran educa- 
tors, and he died in June, 1852. at Marienthal. 


INSTRUCTION VS. EDUCATION. 


A very solid sort of a teacher writes: ‘‘ I have 
been reading a good deal about the New Education 
in the JoURNAL and am at a loss to comprehend it. 

It is either condensing of knowledge, like condens- 
ed milk, for example, or it is leaving out some 
knowledge, or it is making the boy sharper to learn. 

Now which is it? If there is any way to make 
the boys learn more in a shorter time, I am for it; 

ifnot, not.” 


This is a fair sample of what is in many men’s 

minds. This man is no fool. He believes in his 
work He gets his boys together and lays out the 
work they have to do—so many lines of Virgil, so 
many examples in arithmetic, so many proposi- 
tions in geometry, so many words in spelling, so 
many lines in the writing-book and soon. When 
this is done, these ‘‘boys may go home.” We re- 
spect his honesty ; there are many of thissort. We 
don’t think such menare doinga very exalted 
work, but they are at work, as the boys know, too 
often to their sorrow. They are instructors, they 
do not aspire to be called educators, of this class. 
Joseph Payne says: ‘‘ The instructor who is not 
consciously an educator fails to accomplish the 
highest aims of hisscience. The institution which 
ends in itself is not complete education.” These 
men look af their business as being simply and 
solely to transfer knowledge from the book to the 
head, and they say their scholars will ‘‘stand an 
examination,” whereas those who are ‘‘educated 
break down right off. 
Now if the good of going to school is to be meas- 
ured by the examination, then the teacher is an 
instructor and no more. And we agree that the 
teacher’s work is too often measured in this way; 
it is a mechanical and wrong way, however; we 
oppose it. It is degrading to the pupil to consider 
him a passive recipient of knowledge. 








ScrentiFic EpucaTion.—The present popular de- 
mand for more science in our course of study can- 
not be satisfied by mere text-book instruction. 
Neither mental activity nor manual dexterity can 
be acquired by such means of imparting knowledge. 
Memorizing scientific text-books does not make 
thinkers, and cramming facts is no better than 
cramming words. Real scientific education re- 
quires that the mind of the pupil should be brought 
into actual and systematic contact with things, 
should be face to face with real objects so that their 
properities and relations may become familiar as 
solid, first-hand, mental acquisitions. To gain this 
advantage, the pupils must themselves observe, 
experiment, and work out results of their own. 
All education is at bottom self-education; only 
through exercise of inquiry, inference and judge- 
ment can mental power be acquired. Two hours 
a week of such exercises, judiciously guided, is 
better than ten hours a week of customary text- 
book recitation. We are glad to learn that Prof. 
Edward J. Hallock, so well known as a scientific 
man and a skillful teacher, is to give lessons in 
chemistry, natural philosophy, botany, mineralogy 
and physiology in the private schools of this city 
and vicinity. He is one of the most competent of 
teachers and understands the “new education” 
ideas and will make his scientific instruction edu- 
cation in the highest di . Mr. Hallock is well 
known to a of scientific men. 


Dr.|the workingmen 





SCHOOLS IN CHINA. 


The Chinese written language is not an alphabetic, 
but a sign language; that is, the words are not ex- 
pressed by letters, but by signs or characters, each 
word having its special and distinct sign, each 
differing from all the others. There are as many 
as ten thousand in common use, and twenty-five 
thousand—some say more, and one author says 
two hundred and fifty thousand—different charac- 
ters in the written language of China. To learn 
these twenty-five thousand, or even the ten thou- 
sand, is almost an impossibility; so itis not prob- 
able that there lives any one person who can read 
all Chinese books. The person who knows a few 
characters only, can read those few wherever he 
sees them; and he who knows more can, of course, 
read more; but to be able to read a book like the 
Gospel of Matthew, the reader would need to know 
more than fifteen hundred characters. 

The Chinese respect and value education; and 
most of them are so proud of ability to read, 
that were it not so difficult and costly, all would no 
doubt get an education. Only few women can read; 
it is never thought worth while to send a girl to 
school. 

Schools are not free in China, nor are they 
usually open to all. Occasionally benevolent men 
hire a teacher or open aschool to teach those who 
have time to learn and yet no money to pay; 
but most of the schools are supported by the rela- 
tives of the pupils. A number of families usually 
unite and hire a teacher for their children; though 
inthe homes of the rich a special teacher, or it 
may be several teachers are employed to educate 
the children. While there are schools supported 
by the Government, the pupils are expected to 
pay in presents to the teachers. There are no 
school-houses, as we think of them, in China. 
Schools are taught in any room that may afford 
shelter from cold and heat, sun and storm. These 
are sometimes only sheds; at other times, small, 
dark rooms connected with a dwelling; and not 
rarely are they parts of some idol temple. The 
furniture consists of a seat and a table for the 
teacher, and benchesand desks for the scholars, 


»|Those for the pupils have usully very little orna- 


ment or beauty. Occasionally some sentences from 
noted writers, or the names of wise men, adorn the 
walls. 

The scholars all study aloud, and often each tries 
to outdo his neighbor in shouting. That they 
think is hard study. When all are diligently 
studying the teacher may be able to heara good- 
sized clap of thunder, but ordinary sounds outside 
do not disturb his meditation. If there is a lull in 
the sound, the teacher speaks or raps on his desk, 
and the sudy redoubles its volume. The Chinese 
think that noise and study go together. 

When a boy is ready to recite he takes his book 
to the teacher, and, as it is said in China, ‘‘ backs 
the book,” that is, he turns his back on book and 
teacher and recites the lesson. If well recited, a 
commendation and a new lesson are given, and the 
pupil returns to his desk to add to the volume of 
sound already filling the room. 

The length of time spent at school varies from 
one day to a lifetime. The Chinese system of edu- 
cation, such as itis, gives opportunity for a man to 
study until he dies of old age, and it is not an un- 
heard-of fact for a grandfather, father, and son to 
be students at the same time and place, each study- 
ing with the hope of graduating with the highest 
degree at Peking. lt may be that the grandson 
will graduate first, and the grandfather receive 
his degree, too, before death closes the school to 
him.—Christian Weekly. 





Tue N. Y. Herald mentions as a most welcome 
sign of the times: The Bricklayers’ Union is seek- 
ing information on the subject of free trade, and 
has invited the New York Free Trade Chub to lay 


the facts before it. This is a very prosising sign, 
as it shows a wish on the part of the workingmen 
to gain information on that ond It has often 


been said that if — were impartially laid before 
their sense would enable 
them to take that side which it is for their best in- 
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For the ScHoon JOURNAL. 
LESSON IN ARITHMETIC. 





TO ILLUSTRATE FRACTIONS. 
By ANNIE F. BALDWIN. 

Last year'I had a class of little girls who were 
just beginning fractions. As this is usually a dry 
subject, I tried to think how it could be made at- 
tractive. An excellent teacher had once told me 
that the quietest way to make a child interested in 
a subject, was to invest it with a personality of its 
own, to make it seem a living being. 

So L began with a story of two little sisters, who 
lived together with their widowed mother, in a 
pretty little cottage. Before telling their names, I 
questioned one of my little girls as to her brothers’ 
and sisters’ names, and then explained how I could 
tell they were brothers and sisters by their having 
a common nane, their parents. Then I introduced 
the terms Christian and surname. Going back to 
the story, I told them the mother of these little 
girls was called Mrs. Terms and the children the 
Misses, spending a little time, in talking about and 
writing these prefixes. But, as each of the little 
girls before me had two names, so had these, one 
was called Miss Numerator Terms and the other, 
Miss Denominator Terms. Now their mother was 
poor and had to let part of her house. If any of 
you had spoken to Miss Denominator, she would 
have told you how many rooms there were in the 
house, and Miss Numerator how many were taken. 
Of course, I had used the board all along, and had 
the children find the terms as I asked for them. 
To fix the principle of changing the form without 
altering the value of fractions firmly in their 
minds, I still kept the idea of the sisterhood. I 
told them the mother was careful to do exactly for 
one as she did for the other. For instance, if she 
gave, in the fraction }, to Miss Numerator a new 
dress by multiplying by 3, she did the same for 
Miss Denominator, making the fraction $8, which 
by bits of paper could be seen to be the same as 
}. The idea of changing the dress in the two ways 
of multiplying and dividing, but yet keeping the 
little sisters the same persons, interested the chil- 
dren very much. For practice, large fractions 
were introduced very early in these lessons. 
What has been written was used in a number of 


lessons, greatly amplified, as only the outline or 
idea can be given here. 
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HOW SHALL WE TEACH CHEMISTRY? 


By Epwarp J. Hauuock, Pa. D. 

There are few subjects more difficult to teach, 
even for an experienced teacher, than chemistry. 
It is for this reason that we regret to see it in- 
troduced into many public and private schools 
where it merely increases the number of lessons 
to be memorized, of books to be carried home, and 
head aches brought back. 

There are several ways in which chemistry may 
be taught, and in choosing therefrom we should be 
governed somewhat by the age of the pupils and 
the object of teaching it. It will be easily under- 
stood that we should employ a different method 
where we wish to make chemists from what we 
would in a school where chemistry is merely taught 
for its educational value and as part of a liberal 
culture. 

There are three systems of teaching this science, 
now in vogue. First in order of time is.the text- 
book drill; a certain number of pages being as- 
signed to be memorized. The large number of 
new words to be learned, and the disjointed manner 
n which isolated facts are strung together, make 
it an excellent drill in abstract memorization; it is 
quite equal in fact to Latin, in this respect. Also 
many of the facts thus learned will be of use in 
later life if the person retains them and has suf- 





_ ficient ingenuity to apply them. 


The second method of teaching chemistry is by 
means of experiments performed by the teacher 
before the pupils. This is a great advance on the 


able lectures, or text-books, becomes highly in- 
structive. It gives a reality to the study, con- 
vinces the pupil that the statements in the book 
are true, and awakens an interest that is of the 
highest importance. There is a danger, however, 
that the teacher may fall into the habit of giving 
exhibitions which astonish, rather than demonstra- 
tions which teach. 

In the third method, which seems peculiar to this 
country, and which can easily be combined with 
either of the above, the experimeuts are performed, 
not by the teacher, but by the pupils themselves. 
This possesses several advantages; the interest and 
curiosity of the pupil are excited to a higher degree, 
they obtain a more intimate and real knowledge of 
the properties of the various substances, while they 
gain practice in manipulation, and an opportunity 
to exercise their inventive talents and ingenuity. 
This last and best method of teaching may be used 
educationally with great advantage, or it may be- 
come a monotonous, humdrum exercise, exciting 
no interest in the pupils and becoming a terrible 
bore to the teacher. All depends upon the manner 
in which the class is organized and conducted, but 
such a course can hardly fail of being instructive 
even if it should fail of the higher object of educa~ 
tion. Itis, therefore, to be recommended in all cases 
where chemistry is taught for practical purposes 
as in medical, pharmaceutical, and technical and 
agricultural colleges. But where the sole object 
aimed at is education, and where the pupils will 
have no further use for it in after life, it seems de- 
sirable to get something more out of it than this. 
Just as our classical friends believe that a person 
will be benefited by studying Greek, although he 
never has any use for it and soon forgets it; so we 
hold that the intellect can be cultivated and tiie 
mind improved by a properly arranged course in 
experimental chemistry. 

It too frequently happens that teachers do not 
have their own choice in regard to what they shall 
teach or how they shall teach it. 

To those who may be compelled to tegch chemjéty 

by the text-book method let us say, if you cannot 
show your class the experiments, let. them the 
things about which they are studying. A ‘sulphur 
match car be made to illustrate several important 
points; a few drops of vinegar; and some ‘‘ soda,” 
will serve to teach the difference between acid and 
alkali; salt, sugar, and other things found in every 
house, will serve to render the subject interesting 
without expense; while, for 25 cents, any obliging 
druggist or country store-keeper will supply a 
number of other useful chemicals like sulphur, 
saltpetre, borax, oil of vitriol, and potassic chlorate. 
If possible go one step farther, and invest a few 
dollars in test tubes, etc., with which most of the 
experiments given in elementary works can be per- 
formed. Two years ago the Boston Journal of 
Chemistry published a series of papers upon simple 
experiments, nearly all of which could be perform- 
ed at an expense of five dollars for chemicals and 
apparatus for the first term, and much less after- 
wards. 
In respect to methods of teaching chemistry 
through laboratory work, teachers are not yet 
agreed. One makes an experiment to-day and 
his pupils repeat it to-morrow. Another gives his 
class a full description of the experiment and of 
the apparatus employed, then sets each one to do 
what they have not seen done. A third prefers to 
have the class find out for themselves how to per- 
form the experiment without his help, and learn 
wisdom through repeated failures. A fourth would 
place certain reagents in their hands for them to 
study and find out their properties by blind ex- 
periment, as the old alchemists did. This last 
method has “been successfully employed in the 
natural sciences, botany, zoology, etc., where ob- 
servation chiefly is concerned, but in an experi- 
mental science, especially where dangerous ex- 
plosions may result, more watchful care must be 
exercised by the teacher, and a line of experimen- 
tation must be marked out. All this requires a 
full and thorough knowledge of the subject by the 
teacher. 





_ former practice, and taken in connection with suit- 


He must not be ashamed to say often times “T 


don’t know,” but always couple it with the offer 
to assist in trying to find out; and always give due 
credit for discovering any fact previously unknown 
to him and them. Also seek to impress upon them 
the necessity of putting everything to the test of 
experiment, showing them how they may answer 
their own questions and render themselves inde. 
pendent of authorities. In this way will the power 
of observation, judgment, and reason be cultivated 
and strengthened. 
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THE TEACHING OF MORALITY. 





From the fine article on ‘‘Moral Instruction in 
the Public Schools” in the August North American 
Review, we collect the following terse assertions of 
Rev. Heber Newton: 

(1). *‘In any rational theory of education every- 
thing should lead up to character and conduct.” 

(2). ‘*The task of ethical education is so delicate 
and fine that the wisest may well hesitate over it.” 

(3). ‘*Morality must be learned in school, as in 
actual life, amid secular activities.” 

(4). ‘* History, as now studied, has little or noth- 
ing of an ethical character. 

(5). ‘The great ethical principles can be traced 
in terms of physics, in the life of the bird and 
beast. The bee-hive and the ant-hill can be made 
text-books in social ethics.” 

(6). ‘‘ Habits are the molds into which the plastic 
spirit is to be run, shaping it into noble character.” 

(7). ‘‘In our impatience for intellectual results 
we are sacrificing character upon the alter of 
knowledge.” 

(8). ‘*For all this work of moral education, the 
first step forward is the securing of a proper pre- 
paration for the speciality of character-culture in 
our normal schools. We must educate our edu- 


> 
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‘*COMING DOWN” TO CHILDREN. 








By Wotstan DIxEy. 

The great mistake in this matter lies right here 
at the beginning. It is in the postulate so generally 
taken, that the adapting oneself to children is a 
‘coming down.” The teacher’s mind must be 
thoroughly disabused of this error before he can 
hope effectively to do his work. He should un- 
derstand that, in order to reach the children, he 
must come up to them; unless he be one of those 
whose rare good fortune it is, never tu have fallen 
from the high estate of childhood. And in this 
ease let him remember that, surrounded by chil- 
dren, he is a king among peers. 

In every prime intellectual quality, the children 
are superior. Until we recognize this, we can 
never teach them; and, almost as sad, we cannot 
learn of them. They came to us hungering and 
thirsting after truth. O had we wisdom and cour- 
age to give them the heavenly manna and lead 
them to living fountains! If we ourselves would 
only partake with them ! But we have dwelt too 
long among the flesh pots of Egypt. We have be- 
come satisfied with names; and we fail to realize 
how much more noble a thing is the children’s 
hunger than our fullness; how vastly more de- 
serving they are of our respect than we of theirs. 
True, we have a mess of pottage, but they retain 
their birth-right. Simplicity, honesty, courage— 
these sterling essentials to intellectual power be- 
long to the children. They have not yet lost their 
familiarity with things in a confusion of words. 


They are not afraid of truth. They have yet to 
learn the doubtful values of expediency and sub- 
servience. Our work for them is, if possible, to 
keep these weeds out of the garden; and for our- 
selves, not to mistake their rank growth for pro- 
gress, but consider it rather, degeneracy. 

In these days, our true educators look upon their 
work largely as training; and justly esteem the 
ecquiiien of facts as a means, only, to the desired 
end—the perfect health, the perfect equilibrium, 
of all our faculties. As we approach this end, we 
return to a path from which we have strayed; we 
retrace our steps toward childhood, The perfec- 
tion we seek is a.part of that kingdom into which 
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for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE ERUPTIONS IN JAVA. 


By H. 8. 
The volcanic eruptions in Java which occurred 
during the week beginning Aug. 26, have no 
llelin history. Mountains were torn asunder, 
achain of volcanoes were thrown up in the sea 
and an immense tract of land was swallowed by it. 
It is estimated that as many as seventy-five thou- 
sand persons lost their lives. The disturbances 
began op the island of Krakatoa, which is situated 
between Sumatra and Java, fifteen miles from 
Java. The first eruption took place on the night 
of August 25. Showers of stones began to fall. 
At Sourabaya and Samarang, 500 miles away, red 
hot rocks and ashes fell. On Sunday morning the 
disturbances extended beneath the waters of the 
Strait of Sunda, which were soon boiling and 
hissing violently. The temperature of the sea 
went up nearly twenty degrees The rumblings 
became more and more distinct, and at noon Java’s 
largest volcanoes were sending forth flames at an 
alarming rate. The eruption spread until nearly 
fifteen volcanoes were in active, operation. Just 
before dark a great cloud formed over the Genung 
Gunter, which began to vomit up enormous 
streams of sulphurous mud and quantities of 
lava. Explosions were followed by tremendous 
showers of cinders and rock, which were hurled 
high in the air. With the terrible eruptions came 
also demonstrations from the sea. At one time 
more than fifteen huge water spouts were seen. 

Sunday evening the eruptions increased, and 
streams of lava poured incessantly down the sides 
of the mountains, sweeping everything before them. 
The hissing of the sea became so loud as to be al- 
most deafening. Tuesday it was seen that an 
enormous tract of land had disappeared, covering 
an extent of territory about fifty miles square. In 
this were situated several villages whose popula- 
tion aggregated 15,000 souls, none of whom escaped. 
The entire Kandang range of mountains extending 
along the coast in a semi-circle, about sixty-five 
miles, sank out of sight. Three distinct columns 
of flame were seen to rise from the volcano of 
Papandayang, to a vast height. Stones fell for 
miles around. A whirlwind accompanied the 
eruption, which carried house-roofs, trees, men 
and horses into the air. Ashes covered the ground 
and roofs of houses to the depth of several inches. 
Then the mountain split into seven parts, from 
which lava flowed in large streams. 

The most singular incident was the sudden rising 
on Tuesday, of fourteen new volcanic mountains in 
the Straits of Sunda, forming a complete chain of 
mountains, in almost a straight line between Java 
and Sumatra. The northern portion of the island 
which was covered with tracts of forest got on fire 
and soon was in one great blaze. As the eruptions 
became more frequent the waters around the coast 
beca‘ne more violent. A portion of the city of 
Batavia was washed away. Twenty thousand 
Chinese, and eight hundred Europeans and Ameri- 
cans perished. 

The U. 8, Steamers Enterprise and Juniata, at 
Singapore, will proceed to make deep sea soundings 
to determine whether a navigable passage still 
exists between Java and Sumatar; as the Sunda 
Strait is the great thoroughfare between the In- 
dian Ocean and the China Sea. 
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“THAN WHOM.” 











Mr. Cobbett, whose quaint grammar has just 
been reprinted, vigorously condemns the expres- 
sion ‘than whom” as a sort of verbal outrage. 
Though admitting its use by ‘‘ very good writers,” 
he nevertheless denounces it as bad grammar,—a 
Parliament house phrase, and, hence, corrupt. This 
employment of the objective case after than is not, 
however to be rejected as error. All the standard 
authors have used the expression than whom, and 
it is entirely too late now, and was in Cobbett’s 


case. Eliezer Edwards says in his ‘‘ Words, Facts 
and Phrases:” ‘‘ Thanis sometimes a conjunction 
and sometimes a preposition. In the phrase, ‘He 
is wiser than I,’ it is a conjunction; in ‘Heis wis- 
er than me,’ it is a preposition. Both are good 
English.” 

Webster's dictionary bears out this explanation, 
and in fact few grammarians will reject the objec- 
tive after than as erroneous. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
BUSY WORE. 


By E. D. Briyxernorr, Roseland, Essex Co., N. J. 
For the sake of argument let it be granted that 
Kindergarten occupations are not to be used in dis- 
trict schools, and that, for the first three years, 
children should not be required to learn lessons from 
books. Let us inquire, then, how to keep the chil- 
dren busy by employments relating to the school 
studies. The most available exercises come under 
the head of slate work. Let us see how far this is 
calculated to fill up the long hours when the teach- 
er’s attention is given to other grades. 

Children ought not to copy what they can not 
read. But, waiving this objection, beginners are 
set to copying stories from board, chart, manu 
script, or book. This affords immediate employ- 
ment for some while others are several weeks learn- 
ing to write. Then, for a time, we succeed in fur- 
nishing constant occupation to all. But in a few 
weeks more in begins to be seen that this exercise 
must be greatly restricted. By practice the 
children have become so expert in writing that 
they fill both sides of a large slate in a few minutes. 
Every slateful should be read aloud and the teacher 
should examine and criticise all the writing. Omit 
this, (for want of time,) and the children will lose 
interest and become careless in writing. 

In arithmetic, the simplest examples are deter- 
mining 6+3, 7—5, 8x4, 20+5, ete., and adding 
single columns. To prevent figure work and 
counting and to make sure of number work, these 
examples must not be given until the pupil *has 
had two years instruction. And when the time 
arrives for busy work of this kind it is little help 
towards keeping the scholars employed several 
hours every day. 

Charts may be prepared containing easy draw- 
ings to be copied. But the children fail to do in- 
telligent work and fall into bad habits if left to 
draw by themselves before the third year. 

So restrict the use of these exercises and all other 
occupations that they shall not be liable to any 
serious objection; can we be expected to keep the 
children employed for the first two or three years ¢ 
Fellow teachers, how do you solve this problem ? 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


Aug. 28.—The steamboat Riverdale explodes her boiler on the 
Hudson river, killing and injuring sixteen persons. [What are 
some of the causes of boiler explosions?]—Volcanic eruptions 
continue in the island Java, causing great loss of life and pro- 
perty. [Where is the island of Java? What can you tell about 
it and its volcanoes ?}—In Spain, Prime Minister Sagasta tendered 
to King Alfonso the resignation of the Ministry. [How old is 
Eing Alfonso? How long has he been on the throne?) 

Aug. 30.—A treaty of peace effected between France and 
Annam, a French protectorate being recognized over Annam 
and Tonquin. [Where are these places and what is the object of 
the French in gaining them?) 

Aug. 31.—Severe storms, and wrecks reported off Nova Scotia. 
(What bay is at the West of Nova Scotia, and what is its peculiari- 
ty ?]}—Popular discontent at government exactions in Hungary. 

Sept. 1.—The volcanic eruptions at Java subsided.—The crew 
of the Arctic exploring ship Varna rescued near the Island of 
Waigatz. [Where is this island 7] 

Sept. 2.—The funeral obsequies of the Count de Chambord took 
place at Frohsdorf. | What other title and position were claimed 
by him?] 

Sept. 3.—The steamer St. Germain, from Havre to New York, 
ran into the British steamer Woodburn, off Eddystone light, on 
the 26th, causing her to sink, with eighteen of her crew.—A 
train from Berlin ran into a crowd at Steglitz, killing and wound- 
ing forty persons. [Whereis Steglitz 7}—Succeseful inauguration 
at Washington of the new system of posta? notes.—The French 
Admira)} issues a notice declaring. al] the ports of Annam in a 
states of blockade. [What is a blockade 7) 

Sept. 4.—Chinese troopé ordered to the frentier. ThE Fretich 
Cabinet decides to send large re-enforcements to Tonquin —The 
village of Battincourt in Belguim, totally destroyed by fire. 














day too late, to cry it down. In this expression 
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Never does a man portray his own character so 
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DICTATION EXERCISES. 


The following beautiful poem by Miss Proctor is 
well worthy a place among the treasures in your 


pupil’s dictation book. It is left to the teacher's 
judgment to decide whether it is within the com- 
prehension of his class. 

MAXIMUS. 


{ hold him great who, for love's sake, 
Can give with generous, earnest will ; 
Yet he who takes for loves’s sweet sake 
I think I hold more generous still. 
I bow before the noble mind, 
That freely some great wrong forgives ; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven 
Who bears that burden well, and lives. 
It may be hard to gain, and still 
To keep a lowly, steadfast heart ; 
Yet he who loses has to fill 
a harder and a truer part. 
Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success ; 
He who knows how to fai! has won 
A crown whose lustre is not less. 
Great may be he who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway ; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 
Blessed are they who die for God 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light ; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in his sight. 

Introduce the subjeet of the poem by a brief talk 
about its author; of her noble life among the sick 
and poor of London; something about her father, 
Barry Cornwall; name some of her well known 
poems; do everything to make the occasion re- 
membered by your pupils. 

“+ 





LESSONS IN READING. 





THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE. 
Come, let us plant the apple tree ! 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 

Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant's feet 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet, 
So plant we the apple-tree. 

Who wrote this poem? When born? When 
did he die ? How is he contrasted with Whittier ? 
What are some of his most famous poems? Quote 
from him. What sort ofa word is apple-tree? 
What isgreensward? What is mold? Analyze 
gently, kindly, tenderly, sleeping, softly. What 
does tenderly rhyme with? What force should be 
used in this? What time? How many kinds of 
pauses, grammatical and rhetorical Which kind 
do readers follow? Why pause after ‘‘ come ?” 
(elipsis). Why after “tree?” “spade?” Why 
after ** there?” Why emphasize ‘come ?” “ apple- 
tree?” Point out emphatic words in each line, 
What isthe emphatic word in the 2nd line? 3rd? 
4th ? 5th ? 6th? 7th? 8th? Sth? Have we any 
figure of speech in this stanza? What simile in 
the 7th and 8th lines? Is this description or nar- 
ration? Hasitarefrain? What is the object of 
the poet? Give synonyms of plant, cleave, tough, 
wide, hollow, made, gently, lay, sift, mold, kindly, 
press, tenderly, infant, softly. What sort of a sen- 
tence is the first line? Pointout the parts of the 
other sentence, How many acts in the work? What 
is the first, the second, etc. 


AN mmprovement in blackboards used in schools 
for displaying examples in mathematics and similar 
has been patented by Mr. Otis M. Mitch- 

ell, of Marathon, N. Y. Itis so constructed that 
an examplé or copymay be exhibited in connec- 
tion with the board, and at the same time the lat- 
te? may be used as a desk, arrangement being 
made for swingingit from the wall, and lowering 
the other portion to form a table or desk. A con- 
venient table or desk for making drawings, etc., is 
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thus improvised when the article is not required 
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THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 

VeEsuvius.—Letters from Naples say that the 
condition of the volcano has again become an ob- 
ject of serious attention to Professor Palmieri, and 
of wondering interest to ordinary spectators. 
Since the 2ist of June the activity of the crater 
has been steadily increasing, the first symptom 
being the outburst of a column of flame, visible at 
a great distance. Every night a fiery glow, like a 
gigantic crown, hovers over the summit, forming 
in the clearsummer night a spectacle of mingled 
picturesqueness and terror. 


Brass AND Its Usrts—Brass is mentioned in the 
earliest writings, although in many instances the 
word bronze would more correctly represent the 


character of the metalspoken of. Among the an-| 


cients those who could not ornament with pure, 
solid gold seized that which looked the most like it, 
and answered practically the same purposes. Brass 
as an alloy will beara variety of metals. Corin- 
thian brass of the ancients, combined, in its make, 
a proportion of gold and silver, as well as copper, 
tin, and other metals. Metallurgy is now so well 
understood that copper, zinc, tin, magnesia, sal 
ammonia, crude tartar, and other chemicals in the 
hands of practical artisans,may be so combined 
that a metal can be made which will not only look 
like gold, but take a finer finish and remain longer 
bright, whether in use or in a state of rest, than 
the purest gold of California. For this higher 
grade of brass there is an increasing demand for 
many purposes. 

Kossutu.—The Hungarian patriot is now in his 
eighty-second year, and residesin Turin. In writ- 
ing the history of his eventful life, he has but late- 
ly finished the account of his boyhood. He tellsus, 
among other stories, that his chief instructor in 
law at Pesth was the famous Hungarian jurist, 
Alexander Kovy. After Kovy had examined 
Kossuth and Dercizenvi at the end of their first 
‘*semester” or university term, the gruff old Pro- 
fessor exclaimed, ‘‘ These two lads understand the 
law better than all the big lawyers on the royal 
bench.” One day the students manifested their 
impatience at the length of Kovy’s lecture by 
noisily scraping their feet. The Professor suddenly 
stopped, brought his hand down upon his desk 
with a terrific crash, called out angrily: ‘‘ you im- 
pudent scoundrels !” and left the lecture-room. The 
students, under Kossuth’s leadership, held a meet- 
ing, and voted that an apology should be demand- 
ed from the Professor. Before Kovy began his 
next lecture, Kossuth stood up and said to the 
learned jurist in the name of himself and his 
fellow-students: *‘ Respected Domine Professor, we 
have come here to learn from you, and not to be 
insulted with opprobious names. You have called 
us ‘scoundrels.’ We have unanimously resolved 
to withdraw from this class unless you retract this 
calumnious expression.” ‘‘ You commit a stupid- 
ity,” replied the Professor, ‘‘ of which I shall take 
no notice.” He began his lecture, Kossuth and his 
fellows at once rose, and a formal secession took 
place. The Professor was left to address the empty 
benches. The next day Kovy met young Kossuth, 
and said: ‘‘Cometo the lecture-room to-morrow, 
and we will see what can bedone.” Of course the 
students flocked in, and Kovy began: ‘‘ The other 
day there was a little misadventure in this room, 
which I heartily regret. I suspected you of a ma- 
licious plot, and naturally was indignant. After 
thinking the matter well over, I am convinced 
that the incident was no token of personal ill will 

toward yourteacher. Let us one and all forget 
' the business, and lose no more of our precious 
time.” Thestudents were charmed with his apolo- 
gy, for as such they agreed to acceptit. After the 
lecture the old man pointed to their leader, and 
said, in the hearing of the whole class: ‘‘As for 
the Dominus Kossuth there, he will some day be a 
rebel against a higher authority than mine in this 
land. ” 





No conflict is co severe as his who labors to ub 
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THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


By A. 8. 
I wandered alone down yonder lane, 
Where once “‘ with the boys” I ran in play, 
But to-day I leaned heavily on my cane, 
And noticed each change with a sense of pain. 
By the road-side the grass was not worn away; 
Undisturbed, all in place, on the wall lay each stone. 
While ferns and flowers grew rank in the wood, 
And the now vacant plot to tall grass was grown, 
In the place where the old school-house stood. 
I seated myself on that large corner-stone 
Of the level field, the one on the right ; 
And I thought of the boys now tomanhood grown, 
Who had played with me there ere care was known, 
Ere our trust in the world took its flight ; 
A few gray-haired men came to my mind, 
Who stood like myself as old trees in a wood, 
Who might wander as I, some day tc find 
The place where the old school-house stood. 
We, who played around this now lone plot, 
Have since played in life a far different game ; 
But down in our hearts we n’er once forgot 
The scenes that cluster around this spot, 
’Mid all life’s changes they seem the same. 
Many who played here have long been at rest, 
Some going while earth seemed yet to them good; 
In my musing I sawthem, I, young with the rest, 
As I sat where the old school-house stood. 
I thought of the teachers who had tried to make 
Us careless boys into wise, useful men, 
O, the trouble, [ remembered, that some did take 
A love for the right in our young minds to wake, 
Thinking that love would ne’er leave us again ; 
They have met, some of us, in that home above, 
Where this puzzling life is all understood, 
And I thought of them all with a reverent love. 
As I sat where the old school-house stood 
All took different paths when we parted here, 
Alas ! some of us were never again to meet ; 
Some paths proved short—the end so near, 
And some were pleasant, and some so drear. 
Each had strange mingling of bitter and sweet ; 
Then I heard a sound, it was like a wail, 
But only a cool breeze came from the wood, 
And it waved the grass like a mourner’s vail, 
O’er the place where the old school-house stood. 
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For the 8cHOOL JOURNAL. 
TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 





By LEOLINE WATERMAN. 
CHARACRERS—Maud Ingles, Bertha Williams, and 
Mrs. Williams. 
Maud. Oh, Bertha, are’nt you sorry school begins 
next Monday? 


Bertha. Sorry! Why, no, I don’t think I am. 
M. Not sorry! How funny! 1 am awfully cross 
about it. Have’nt you enjoyed vacation ? 


B. Yes, indeed, I have, but then, Maud, you know 
‘*all play and no work makes Jack a dull boy.” 

M. Bother! Don’t repeat that tome. Grandma is al- 
ways throwing it in my face. I, for one, would be quite 
willing to run the risk of being dull if I could only have 
another month or two of vacation. 

B. What would you do? 

M. Do? Oh, ever so many things. I'd lie in the ham- 
mock most of the time and read story books. 

B, I don’t believe you would enjoy yourself. 

M. Would’nt I? I guess I would ! (emphatically.) 

B. No, you would’nt, because you would be doing 
wrong. 

M. It is’nt wrong to read stories. 

B. It is if you havesomething better to do, and every- 
one ought to improve his mind. Did you ever think, 
Maud, what a wonderful thing your brain is? 

M. No, I never did,'but (thoughtfully) it is strange how 
we can learn and remember things. I wish I knew how 
it is done. Would’nt it be fun if we could look right in- 
to each other’s heads and see what is going on inside? 

B. Those are some of the things we will learn at 
school. In physiology we will learn all about the size 
and shape of the brain, and the different parts into 
which it is divided ; and when we study mental philos- 
ophy we will find how it is that we are able to learn 
and remember, etc. O, Maud, I am glad to go toschool, 
there are so many things I want to learn. 

M. There is plenty of time. We are only little girls 
now, 

B. O, Lizzie, how can you say so! It is not likely 


—=—= 
sixty years old, andif we study ever so hard, we canny 
graduate from school much before we are twenty. Jug 
think, that would be one third of our whole lives spey 
in just getting ready! Even then we would only mak 
a little beginning. If we studied all our lives the, 
would still be ever and ever so many things that w, 
would not know. 

M. If that is true what is the use of trying it all? 

B. The use of it? Why, Maud! I can’t begin to te 
you all the use it will be. 

M. Well, tell me the use of geology if you can. yy 
cousin Dick has been studying geology, and he has got 
a great cabinet full of stones, and knows all thei 
names. Now what good will it ever do him? 

B. Perhaps it may make his fortune some day. 

M. How? 

B. I will tell you about a man that Papa knew once. 
He was a very poor man, but he had a good education, 
and one day when he was walking through a field he 
noticed a particular kind of rock lying about. He had 
studied geology and knew that that kind of rock was 
often found near coal mines. So he examined the place 
very carefully, and collected pieces of the stone. Very 
soon he made up his mind that there must be coal under 
ground. He went and told the owner of the land, and 
together they dug down; and, sure enough, they found 
the coal. Ina few years the man became very rich, but 
he never would have found the coal mine if he had not 
studied geology. 

M. What a nice story! I should like to study such 
things, but I do get so tired of learning old geography 
and arithmetic and spelling. 

(Mrs. Williams enters unnoticed.) 

Mrs. W. What are you little girls talking about » 
earnestly ? 

B. Oli, Mamma, I am so glad to see you. Please tel] 
Maud why we have to study spelling and geography 
and arithmetic before we can learn such things a 
physiology and geology. 

Mrs. W. (Smiling.) Iam afraid neither of you would 
enjoy those studies any better now than you do the con- 
moner ones your teacher gives you. 

M. But why, Mrs. Williams? 

Mrs. W. Let me think a minute and see if I can make 
it clear to you. Do you remember, Maud, the day that 
you and Bertha and I climbed to the top of Mount 
Lofty? 

M. Yes, ma’am, indeed I do! 
fore we got to the top! 

B. Yes, but what a beautiful view we had when we 
did get there! 

Mrs. W. Well, that is very much the way it is with 
studying. At the bottom of the mountain it was very 
hot and dusty. The road was steep, and we were al- 
most tempted to turn back. As we climbed higher, 
however, we began to see a little of the view here and 
there, and when we reached the summit we forgot all 
the long, hard way we had come. Just so it is in study- 
ing. At first it is hard work, and we are almost ready 
to give up trying, but by-and-bye it won’t be so. Keep 
on, girls, and don’t be discouraged. It is the only way 
that you can become cultivated, intelligent women. 

B. and M. (together.) We will try! We will try! 

M. (Holding out her hand.) Good-bye, Bertha. Iam 
glad we have had this talk, and I think now I agree 
with you in being glad that school begins next Monday. 
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LEARN TO SAY NO. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 

The true way is never to begin the use of strong 
drink. You think you are strong but you do not know 
how weak you are. You may never be able to stop. 
The very fact that you do not refuse now shows that 
you are weak. Every time you yield to temptation you 
grow weaker ; just as your appetite grows stronger you 
will grow weaker and become less able to stop. _ It will 
never again be so easy to stop as now. If you are it 
vited in company, give a polite, but a proud refusal. 
Every one present will respect you for it, no matter 
what they say. You will be stronger yourself, and 
some one may be influenced by you. Have the courag? 
to say “I donot drink.” Let your clear eye and hones 
expression show that you mean just what you say. lf 
any one taunts you with your cowardice, tell him ths! 
he is afraid to be independent, while you are not, and 
that you do not choose to join the ranks of those wh? 
go down into drunkards’ graves 60,000 strong in this 
country every year. 








that either you or I will live to be more than fifty or 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


LETTERS. 





NEW YORE CITY. 

The Misses Chadeayne’s school, 518 Madison avenue, 
New York city, will enter upon the approaching term 
with as superior advantages as those possessed by any 
school tor young ladies in our own country or abroad. 


- ELSEWHERE. 

CoNNECTICUT.—The ‘‘ Gunnery,” the noted school for 
poys at Washington, Conn., established and so long 
conducted by the late Mr. Gunn, the “ Bird's Nest” of 
Dr. Holiand’s pleasing novel entitled “Arthur Bonni- 
castle.” enjoyed great prosperity during the academic 
year that closed last June. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—-Acts of Congress and army reg- 
ulations make provision for the establishment and main- 
tenance of schools at all garrisoned posts, both for illit- 
erate soldiers and for the children of officers and enlisted 
men. Last year the returns showed that there were 
over 150 post schools in existence, yet Gen. Sherman 
reported of them ‘“‘that they cannot be said to be suc- 
cessful,” and, asa matter of fact, the average attend- 
ance of enlisted men was less than five per cent. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The annual report of Borough Supt. 
Gotwals shows that the public schools of Norristown 
have made excellent progress during the past year with 
the remarkably economical expenditure of $11.55 per 
pupil, inclusive of text-bcoks, teachers’ salaries, jani- 
tors’ pay, fuel, stationery, etc. He says, regarding the 
hinderances placed in the way by parents: ‘“ Boys and 
girls are allowed to spend evening after evening away 
from home, robbing themselves of that restorer of the 
body, sleep, besides coming to school the next day with 
mind filled with the revelry of the might before, thus 
being totally unfit for the application of the mind to 
the work of the school. The reading of the trashy lit 
erature which finds its way into pupils’ hands is also a 
hindrance to the progress of the child. ‘Teachers do all 
they can to discourage its use. In some cases they have 
been successful, in others they have been powerless.” 


KENTUCKY.—It would be well if there were more 
places like Falmouth, in Kentucky. Mr. W. 8. Smith, 
an energetic educator, writes: ‘‘ I have had the honor to 
be selected by the school board of Falmouth, Pendleton 
county, to organize and conduct the public school in 
that enterprising town. The house is now nearing 
completion and is to cost $6,000. It is building wholly 
at public expense and is the result of a tax voted by the 
whole people. They tell me there were but five votes cast 
against it and there are now no citizens against it in 
principle or practice. The rooms are to be 32 x 26 ft., 
with 15-foot ceilings and all finished with deadened 
floors and latest style blackboards. The halls are built 
across the front of the rooms, and are to contain a 
double system of stairways, for safe exit in case of ac- 
cident. The building is of brick and its foundation is 
of limestone. It is to be finished up with a bell-tower, 
and will be as handsome a building as $6,000 will build. 


MissouRI.—Judge Krekel, of the U. 8. District Court, 
Missouri, has recently established a precedent in the 
imposition of sentences for violation of law that may be 
followed with good results. Wm. Hannah was arraign- 
ed in that court on the charge of selling liquor to Indi- 
ans. He pleaded guilty, and gave as an excuse his 
ignorance of the law, and stated he could neither read 
nor write. The Judge, not desiring to be too severe on 
on an ignorant man whose first offense was, perhaps, 
accidental, sentenced him to the jail until he should be 
able to write a letter. Hannah expressed a doubt as to 
his being able to learn the art of writing, but the Judge 
assured him it could be done, if he applied himself, 
within a reasonable time, and in order to help bim, he 
would assign him a teacher. This teacher was one Mar- 
tin, who, having been convicted of cutting timber off 
government lands, was awaiting sentence. Calling up 
Martin, the Judge sentenced him to the jail for a term 
to expire when he should have taught the man Hannah 
to write. Martin willingly consented, and the two men 
went to jail. The success of this experiment in com- 
pulsory education was evidenced by the appearance, 
before the clerk of the court, of Hannah, who presented 
& specimen of very fair penmanship as a result of a little 
over three weeks’ application. As a further test, the 
clerk requested him to write a letter. This test was 
rather too much for Hannah, who lacked readiness in 
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The Editor will to lettersand questions that will be of gen 
eral interest, but following rules must be observed: 
1. Write on one side of the paper 
2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this department on another. 
3. Be pointed, clear and brief. 





Is Pantheism also respe ‘table? Must an educational 
journal give place to a denial of God or of his essential 
attributes to show its non-sectarianism? You gave a 
sketch of a lecture by Dr. Harris before the Concord 
School of Philosophy to show our immortality. Of 
what use is a proof of immortality that is based on a 
denial of God? This is the spiritualistic conception. 
You ought to have gone to Boston as I did, and groped 
your way through the darkness of the Boston Panthe- 
ism, you would then, I am sure, give it no quarter, and 
would not consider it necessary to publish it m the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. This School assertsthat the Divine 
being first comes to consciouness in man. God never 
knew anything urctil man had evolved, and knows 
nothing now except through man. According to this 
philosophy the Bible isa delusion, the Hebrew concep- 
tion of God vain and foolish, the Hindoo Nirvanna is 
the only wisdom. I pity the Concord Hindoos, but I 
see no reason why we should encourage them by putting 
their crude unbelief before the public. I should not 
think you would wish to injure Dr. Harris by printing 
such sentiments from him. If understood they would 
certainly destroy his influence, as that Spiritualist in 
N. Y. was ruined educationally. Probably, however, it 
will be passed over as an incomprehensible piece of bom- 
bast, out ot the ordinary sphere of thought. The Con 
cord philosophy has no life in it. It is Pantheistic. 
which is only another name for Atheistic. D. P. L. 

[We do not so look at the ideas of Dr. Harris. He 
simply attempted to show on philosophic grounds that 
man is immortal.—Ep. } 





TESTIMONIALS.—From the Principal of the Ohio Cen- 
tral Normal School: ‘‘ ‘ O the dead schools! And the 
deader teachers!! How shall we lift them into the 
light of true learning and true teaching? were my 
mental exclamations after a few hours’ examination of 
F. W. Parker's ““TALKS ON TEACHING.” This little book 
is a godsend. Every teacher in this land and every 
other should send for it at once, and read and catch in- 
spiration frem it; not because it is such a great book, 
but because it is such a simple, truthful little book. Col. 
Parker's great excellence seems to lie in his ability to 
formulate old truths, and to po what other people have 
only dared talk about. While reading it, we seem to 
see old thoughts and vague ideas taking tangibility and 
trooping about us in new dresses and hastening to form 
into line, ready for action. The ‘ New Education’ will 
hereby be lifted into the light of experience, and other 
men, and even better books, will be the outgrowth of 


itude for pushing our outposts so far into the enemy's 
country. Let us follow up with the main line and plant 
our standards on the very ramparts of ignorance and 
indifference to the true philosophy of teaching.” 

JoHN OGDEN. 





I see frequent reference to the Harvard ‘colors ,” 
what is meant ? C. Morrat. 

[By a very old custom, each college adopts a color or 
combination of colors, to be used in various ways by its 
students and friends as badges of designation. The 
following includes the names of most of the prominent 
colleges of the United States: Vassar, pink and gray ; 
Harvard, crimson ; Yale, blue; Brown, brown ; Willi- 
ams, royal purple ; Bowdoin, white; Wesleyan, laven- 
der; Amherst, purple and white ; Dartmouth, green ; 
Union, magenta ; Hamilton, orange ; Rutgers, scarlet ; 
Rochester, magenta and white ; Princeton, orange and 
black ; Columbia, blue and white ; Cornell, carnelian ; 
Trinity, red and blue: University of the City of New 
York, violet ; Syracuse University, blue and pink ; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, blue and red ; University of 
California, pink; Colby, gray ; Kenyon, mauve; La- 
fayette, maroon and white, Tufts, blue and brown ; 
Univ. of Va., cardinal and gray ; Michigan, azure blue ; 
Western Reserve, hismuth and purple.—Eb. } 


You say the teacher should be a gentleman. I agree 
with you fully. What isittobe a gentleman? I know 
a teacher who does not use tobacco in any way, nor in- 
toxicating drinks of any kind, nor indecent or profane 
language. He pays all his debts; he does not dress 


over polite in company ; but tries to treat people with 


this. The world owes Col. Parker a lasting debt of grat- | 


very fine, and is a very poor hand to put on airs and be 


corn-field in summer and teaches in Winter. Is he a 
gentleman? J.C. B. 
[Most certainly. It is not the clothes, or a set form of 
works, or a trained manner in society makes the gen- 
tleman. He who in kindness and gentleness acts out 
the Golden Rule toward *‘ man, and bird and beast” is 
a gentleman.— Ep. ] 





A lady, going back to her home froma city where she 
had graduated at a high school, writes: Please give a 
few suggestions as to how the Institute may be made 
to amount to something. The situation here is truly 
lamentable—the teachers are so incompetent! The pa- 
rents are ignorant and blind to the interests of their chil- 
dren. The young boys are growing up in ignorance, 
surrounded by vice, learning bad habits and many be- 
coming roughs and scourges to society. Six years ago 
I went to school here with a familyof boys. To-day, 
one is in the penitentiary, two others are in jail, one 
wandering around, and one is, though in histeens, the 
horror of the county. Only two young men of all I 
knew have turned out well! Have we not need of good 
schools ? R. 


First TEACHING has been a great aid to me; it has 
made me desirous of knowing more about teaching, so 
I have concluded to go to a normal school. Now which 
would you recommend ? H. A. W. 
Penn. 

[We shall recommend you to goto Normalville, IL., 
(Chicago) and attend Col. Parker's Normal School. If 
for no other reason than the demand there is for ‘“‘Quin- 
cy” teachers ; but there are other reasons. Education 
as an art is put ona psychological foundation where it 
ought to stand.—Eb. ] 





Is ‘‘telegraphy”’ an authorized English word? And is 
it proper to say, ‘‘ There is no telegraphy here ?” 

[‘* Telegraphy” may be found in Rev. Walter Skeat’s 
etymological dictionary, and that we deem the very 
highest authority at present. The word might be em- 
ployed in the sense mentioned, but there would seem to 
be no necessity for it. A gentleman in quest of a phot- 
ograph gallery will not usually inquire, ‘‘ Please, sir, is 
there photography hereabout ?”’—Eb.] 





The people of North Carolina, at least the western 
part of it, are but just beginning to wake up to their 
educational interests. Until very lately, Webster's 
Spelling Book has been ‘‘the one thing needful’ in the 
way of books, and any one who would teach that was 
equal to all their demands for “book larnin’.” It is 
still so in many districts. L. G. K. 





Is the following sentence correct? “I say that to- 
night you will not have sold $75 worth of goods to-day.” 
Would it be considered good english as it stands ? 

Ark. W. B.C. 

{It is not an elegant sentence, but is grammatical : 
the meaning is apposite enough ; but your e-nglish is not 
good English.—Eb.]| 


Is there a work on Natural History published giving 
the picture of each animal in its natural color? If so, 
by whom, and the cost of the same? Please answer in 
the next issue of the InstrruTe and Jour NAL, and 
oblige, Jas. C, ANDERSON. 

Carrollton, Mo. 

[Who can answer this?—Ep.] 

Will you please inform me where I can secure sten- 
cils? I wish to make some charts to use in my school 
during the coming winter. Very few of the scholars 
are supplied with music-books, and I think of trying 
the plan given in the INSTITUTE. H. H. R. 

Ga. 

[Who can tell ?—~Ep.]} 

Can you tell me where I can send to get Prof. Paint- 
er’s address on ‘‘ The Modern Languages versus The 
Ancient Languages.” I saw it mentioned in the last 
issue of the JouRNAL, and would be glad to get it. 

F. W. N. 

[Who can answer this ?—Ep. ] 

‘Talks on Teaching” came to hand promptly. I-can- 
not express my satisfaction better than to say that no 
amount of money could tempt me to part with it if no 
more were to be had. J. GH. Oxcurt. 

Wheatland, Iowa. 





From the Supt. of the Quincy schools: ‘‘ Each one of 
the twenty-five chapters is worth the price of the book 
to any teacher who is striving to do better work in the 
school-room. It should find a place in the library of 
SYLVESTER BROWK, 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





SOUL-SERVICE. 


There are a great many ways of power—among 
others, teaching. Power that comes from knowl- 
edge is not to be despised; but, after all, it is the 
teacher quite as much as the thing taught. There 
were one or two men in college when I was there 
who will never die out of my memory. I do not 
remember a single proposition in Euclid, nor one 
single problcm in Algebra, nor one single lesson in 
Latin, nor one in Greek; I do not remember the 
act of being taught by anybody, though I was 
taught some; but the men that taught me—I re- 
member them. They were men of quite a wide 
range. There was the venerable Dr. Humphrey, 
an old prophet, as it were. There was a grandeur 
in the man’s conscience, and in his large sense of 
manliness. I recollect him in my life, and think 
back to him. And there was Professor Hitchcock, 
in the chair of Natural Sciences. I shall never lose 
the thought of him. I ate at his table, and saw 
him daily for a whole year; and to see him was to 
‘ learn the best of lessons. I learned from him of 
shells, and bird-tracks, and the other clues in 
geology revealed by him; bui he was the most 
phenomenal of all things that I learned. And 
there was Professor Fiske, pale and slender, our 
teacher of Greek—intense, acrid, crystalline, the 
father of ‘‘H. H.” in literature, whose poems are 
known wherever the English language is spoken. 
Although he was not exactly the gushing kind of 
man that at that time I should have liked, never- 
theless he was a man in his way. 

Now the books I have forgotten, and the lectures 
T have forgotten; but the men who gave them—not 
one of them, not oneof them! Knowledge is good ; 
books can catch that; but when a man teaches it, 
he teaches more than knowledge. He gives him- 
self to you, and works upon you. 

In moulding from a lower toa higher life there 
is nothing like the direct personal influence of one 
soul on another. Take the return traveler, a man 
who has been through the wars, and comes back 
to the village where he lived, a veteran, brawny 
and bronzed, limping, lame and poor. Let the 
boys of the neighborhood be gathered around him 
on a summer's afternoon while he recites his feats 
of arms. They are charmed as Apollo’s lute could 
never have charmed them; and as they come and 
go, they draw their idea of heroism largely from 
him in their untaught rude way, and when they 
strike each other, or are unfair to each other, and 
hie shakes his crippled finger at the boy and says, 
‘‘That will never do, that is not heroic,” all the 
ministers and deacons in town could not lead the 
boys to be honorable and noble as quickly as that 
oldman. Boys look out for heroes; and if they do 
not find them it is because they are so scarce in 
most neighborhoods. As I remember, I would have 
run my little feet off for certain persons that were 
kind to me in my childhood. I had a good many 
things tried on me to lift me up to a higher life. 
There were too many quince bushes growing in my 
father’s garden; and though they lifted up my 
voice often, I do not think they lifted me, or did 
me much good. Then there was the catechism. 
They tried to form me by that. I do not know 
that I retain very much affection for that. I am 
not aware that it shaped me in any way whatever 
to any considerable extent. The pulpit was tried on 
me, and had my own father in it; but as I was in a 
corner around down there, I never saw him in the 
pulpit in all my young life. He flew like an eagle, 
and ramped like a lion, and went away over my 
height, and I do not think I got very much good 

ut of his preaching in my carly life. But there 
were one or two persuns in humble life that looked 
after me with great consideration and compassion. 
I'd6 rot mean because I was a handsotne boy. I re- 
mom)er being petted; and I remember having long 
gevlden, auburn hair hanging down my back; and 
as it; was often curled for me I was flattered about 
it, Iremember my pain when it was cut off for 
the benefit of my soul! But all the complimen 





far as I know, ever produce any considerable effect 
on me. Nor did music. Landscape, and some few 
books, (for there were but few books then for chil- 
dren) did produce an impression on me. But there 
was a women in plain, humbie life, and one man, 
who produced effects upon my soul that nobody 
else and nothing else did. They took tome. They 
made me feel when I came into their presence that 
I had come into another atmosphere, as distinct as 
if I had come out of a wintry air into a house 
warmed throughout. This is the Christ influence 
that we can bring to bear upon souls to lift people 
up, and make their way easy. 

Wretched is that child which has to grow up 
without anybody to care for it, to love it, to sym- 
pathize with it, to lift it up, and to bear with it 
while it is learning to get up. But there are tens 
of thousands of just such children around about us 
all the time, in trouble and in grief.—HENryY Warp 
BEECHER. 





GLADSTONE AS A Boy.—John Gladstone, the 
father of the present Premier of Great Britain, 
liked that his children should exercise their judg- 
ment by stating the why and wherefore of every 
opinion they offered, and a college friend of Wil- 
liam’s who visited him during the summer of 
1829, furnishes amusing pictures of the family cus- 
toms in that house, ‘‘ where the children and their 
parents argued upon everything. They would de- 
bate asto whether the trout should be boiled or 
broiled, whether a window should be opened, and 
whether it was likely to be fine or wet next day. 
It was always perfectly good humored, but curi- 
ous to a stranger because of the evident care which 
all of the disputants took to advance no proposi- 
tions, even to the prospects ofa rain, rashly. One 
day Thomas Gladstone knocked down a wasp with 
his handkerchief, and was about to crush iton the 
table when the father started the question as to 
whether he had the right to kill the insect; and 
this point was discussed with as much seriousness 
as if a human life had been at stake. When at 
last it was adjudged that death was deserved be- 
cause it was a trespasser in the drawing-room, a 
common enemy and a danger there, it was found 
that the insect had crawled from under the hand 
kerchief, and was flying away with a sniggering 
sort of buzz as if to mock them all. On another 
occasion Wilham Gladstone and his sister Mary 
disputed as to where a certain picture ought-to be 
hung. An old Scotch servant came in witha lad- 
der and stood irresolute while the argument pro- 
gressed; but as Miss Mary would not yield, Wil- 
liam gallantly ceased from speech, though uncon- 
convinced, of course. The servant then hung up 
the picture where the young lady ordered; but 
when he had done this he crossed the room and 
hammered a nail into the opposite wall. He was 
asked why he did this: ‘‘ Aweel, miss, that’ll do to 
hang the picture on when ye’ll have come roond to 
Master Willie's opeenion.” The family generally 
did come round to William's opinion, for the re- 
sources of his tongue-fencing were wonderful, and 
his father, who admired a clever feint as much as 
a straight thrust, never failed to encourage him by 
saying, ‘‘ Hear, hear ! well said; well put, Willie,” 
if the young debater bore himself well in the en- 
counter. 





WHERE THE NICKEL Comes FRom.—Nickel is 
extensively used for various purposes, and yet few 
people are aware that there is but one nickel mine 
in the United States which is now worked. This 
mine is situated in Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, It has been worked for seventeen years, 
and developed to a depth of 200 feet. The length 
of this lode is between 2,000 and 3,000 feet, and it 
produces from 400 to 600 tons per month, employ- 
ing in the working of the mine a force of 175 men. 
In the arts, nickel is rapidly growing into favor as 
a substitute for silver in plating steel, iron and 
other metals. Its commercial demand is rapidly 
increasing, and, as it is much cheaper than silver, 
* will undoubtedly be adopted in the manufacture 





of many articles as a substitute for shat ROTS.PEY- 
metal. 


SCHOOL-ROOM DISEASES. 


A disease which is believed to originate in the 
school-room is myopia or short-sightedness. The 
causes of this are found, not only in the insufficient 
light of the school-room, but principally in the 
permanent nearness of the reading matter to the 
eye, connected with the bending forward of the 
heads. Alternations of light and shade are also 
injurious to the vision. Scholars shut up in semj- 
darkness find their eyes seriously affected for some 
minutes after coming into a strong light. This 
weakens the optic nerye, and reduces the length of 
vision. The light should be kept as near medium 
in quantity as possible. 

Dullness in the head, headache and congestion 
of the blood of the brain are set down as peculiar 
scholastic diseases. The doctors attribute this 
class of ailments to bad ventilation, and heating 
school-rooms with iron stoves, which impart a 
dryness to the air, and take from it its life-giving 
principle. 

Bleeding from the nose is also rapidly on the in 
crease in schools. This is accounted for from the 
causes just given. The higher classes are more 
disposed to this manifestation than the lower. In- 
creased mental labor would account for the dif- 
ference in the numbers. 

Curvature of the dorsal column is strikingly 
noticeable among the pupils of the schools, who 
have been in attendance for some years. It in- 
variably commences between the ages of six and 
fourteen, and as the curvature of the spine in six 
hundred and nineteen cases out of seven hundred 
aud forty-two which were examined, corresponded 
to the bending of the spine as it is caused in writing, 
figuring, drawing, and by almost every kind of 
needle-work, it evidently cannot be attributed to 
any other cause than the habitual deflection of 
that part of the body. 

Pulmonary diseases are also ranked among those 
which may be induced by the imperfect construc- 
tion of school-houses. Poor ventilation, dust in 
school-rooms, and especially defective movements 
of the lungs and the diaphragm, must occasion 
many pulmonary diseases. Scrofulous taints are 
also developed and aggravated by causes such as 
those mentioned, while a large class of abdominal 
complaints find their origin in defective seats, im- 
proper confinement, and false habits in the schools, 
whereby the circulation of the blood in the ab- 
dominal regions may become interrupted. 





ENGLAND.—A Jaw was before the House of Lords, 
prohibiting pigeon-shooting and it was defeated. This 
is one of the most cruel of sports invented by the 
idle class to while away the time in London. The 
pigeons are confined in a trap from which they 
are forced out, to be fired at from a distance of 
thirty yards or so. Matches are so numerous and 
the slaughter at them so great that the supply of 
pigeons for them has become a great industry. 
Large numbers of birds are not killed outright, 
but fly away wounded, to die miserably. <A gentle- 
man who had taken a house close by a pigeon- 
shooting ground near London was sustained by the 
courts in an attempt to prevent its use, owing to 
the annoyance and pain caused by the flight of the 
wounded pigeons into his grounds and windows. 
The Princess of Wales made a stand against the 
practice, and it is her influence which led to the 
introduction of the bill into the House of Commons. 
The Lords are among the chief pigeon-shooters. 





VENEZUELA.—On the 31st of July, 1883, a statue 
of General Washington was unveiled. There was 
a very large attendance upon the occasion, on the 
part of government officials and of prominent 
citizens of Caracas, and the square and streets 
leading to it were filled with a very enthusiastic 
crowd of people. After an address, the President 
of Venezuela upon the: forward and placed a beauti- 
ful wreath w Piero Lon example was fol- 
lowed by ‘Admniral Cooper and a large number of 
others. The statue is of bronze, by an American 
artist named eters, and is very fine. cpr 
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HOW JOHNNY FLEW HIS KITE. 








By Wo.Lstan DIxey. 


«J tell you what it is,” said Johnny, ‘‘the reason the 
Jd thing won’t pull is because she ain’t hung right !” 


gre you going to hang her right? 
to have you tell me.” 

“Well, now, look here, and I’llshow you. This string 
st the top, here, is short, and this lower one is long. 
When the wind strikes her, she gives at the bottom more 
than she does at the top; that slants her forward, and 
makes her go up. Now, suppose I shorten this lower 
tring, it stands to reason, don’t it, that she wont give 
0 much at the bottom? Consequence is, she wont go 
» high, but she'll pull harder.” 

“Lets try it, then,” said Karl. ‘‘ We've got to do 
something ; she don’t pull worth a cent. You do the 
fxin’, and I'll get some more tail somewheres; she 
haint got enough to keep her steady.” 

Karl went into the shed and into the house, in search 
of material that might be converted into kite-tail, while 
johnny, in the barn, turned his philosophy to practice, 
land presently appeared in the yard with the kite in his 
hand ; this time hung ‘‘ like something,” as he expressed 
it to himself. Karl came to the door with one hand 
full of listing and colored strips of cloth, to ask if he had 
‘got her fixed ?” 

Johnny was just going through the bars into the large 
twenty acre ‘‘piece” back of the barn. He was im- 
patient and called back : ‘‘Yes, hurry up! I want to 
ry her. Bring something for a bob.” 

Karl stepped back, a moment into the kitchen, and 
hen came running out after Johnny, who had laid the 
kite down, and was a good way across the field, un- 
nding the Jine as he went. Karl knotted the tail 
ogether as quickly as he could, and tied on the bob. 
He took pains to make it secure, grinning while he did 
0, as though he perceived a very funny joke in the 
simple matter of tying a bob toa kite-tail. This done, 
he held up the kite, crying: ‘‘ Here she goes!” Not 
being a philosopher, he hadn’t the slightest idea that 
“she” would go, and only said this by way of self- 
encouragement; Johnny, on the contrary, had pro- 
found faith in the power of logic, and expected the kite 
to rise grandly, which it did without any coaxing; and 
so well were his hopes fulfilled in regard to “‘ pulling,” 

hat he was obliged to call his brother to come quickly 
and help him, Karl joined him, and they let the twine 

ut to its full length ; and, having got to the other end 
of the field, they were just about'to breathe freely and 
exchange observations, when Johnny discovered his 
father standing on the house doorstep, beckoning to 
hem, 

“Ch plague take 1t !” said Johnny, ‘* just as we've got 
er up !” 

“Fasten her to a tree,” suggested Karl. They did 
his, and walked back across the lot toward the house. 

“What do you s’pose he wants?’ said Johnny. 

“IT dunno,” said Karl. He looked up at the kite, and 
grin crept back into his face; a half-guilty grin that 
howed plainly he did know what was wanted; but he 
ept silent and locked -his father straight in the face as 
heasked: ‘‘Here, boys, have either of you been into 
he house and taken that mortgage off the table !” 

Then Karl pointed up at the white bob waving about 
on the end of the kite-tail, and answered, with all the 
sumption of dignity that he could muster. “ Yes sir, 

lifted it.” 

His father was a kind man, and could not help laugh- 
ng at the queer conceit; but he quite sobered Karl by 
elling him that he had done very wrong in meddling, 
od must get the paper down again and bring it in at 
once, 

“All right, sir,” said Karl, and the brothers started 
of across the field. 

“What did you do that for?” said Johnny, “Just 
spoiled the whole business !” 

Karl couldn’t tell what he did it for, He only de- 

ed ‘‘ you told me to hurry up, and bring a bob !” 

The paper was lying on the table, and just the right 
ize ; so be seized it and tied it on. 

Of the nature of mortgages in general, Karl’s ideas 

re rather vague, but he had received the definite im- 
pression in regard to this particular one that it must be 
‘lifted,” though in just what sense he was puzzled to 
stand. He did not know of the sleepless, tossing 
ights his parents had passed on account of it; nor did 
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the deed, that morning, and look it over in a sort of 
forlorn hope that by staring the trouble in the face, some 
expedient for avoiding it might suggest itself. What 
e boys knew about it was, that their father needed a 
sum of money before a certain day ; but they were 

not at all clear as to just how large a sum, or how it was 


;to operate in setting matters right. Just now, the 
| 
“ w all that, fast enough,” said Karl, “‘but how 7 

_— “ That’s what I'd like | had got to come down. Johnny tried to untie the line, 


tat a lusty breeze was blowing up above ; the kite had 


trouble uppermost in their minds was that the kite 


given a number of lively jerks to get away, and the 
knot had been drawn so tightly that Karl had to cut it 
with his knife. 

‘* Here, let me cut it,” said Johnny taking hold of the 
line. He was abcut to add, “‘And you hold it,” but 
Karl had already cut, and Johnny had let go his hold 
to take the knife, so that the kite sailed off over the 
school house and down into the woods, as gracefully as 
if it had been made for no other purpose than to fly 
away on its own account. 

*“‘Hold on !” said Johnny, “There! there! there! all 
that twine, the mortgage, and all! What did you cut 
it for ” 

‘* What did you let go for?’ said Karl. 

The boys looked at each other for a moment, and then 
Karl lay down on his back, in the grass, and shouted 
with laughter. 

‘“‘But think of the mortgage, Karl!” said Johnny, 
** What will father say ?” 

The laughing stopped short at this, and Karl jumped 
to his feet, every smile disappearing from his face. 

‘The mortgage, that’s so! Can't we find it?” 

‘*No, we'll never get it again in the world,” 

** Where did she go down ?” 


chimney.” 

**Bell’s Woods !” exclaimed Karl. 
with me ?” 

** Of course I had,” said Johnny, “I'll go where you 
will.” 

‘* Bell’s Woods” was not an inviting locality in which 
to search for a kite, or anything else of an agreeable 
nature, although it was currently reported that any 
one in quest of snakes or chills and fever, might be 
abundantly accommodated. This was only a notion, 
but it was only a fact that a man had been found there, 
not long since, with his throat cut, and this was enough 
to establish a belief in the neighborhood that the place 
was dangerous territory, and full of throat-cutting 
characters ; so that the boys considered it an adventur- 
ous undertaking to enter *‘ Bell's Woods.” 

Courage is said to be, not the absence of fear, but the 
power to overcome it; and this power is often greater 
in boys thanin men, Karl and Johnny felt it to be a 
matter of honor that they should brave any danger 
in recovering the mortgage deed. They did not know 
that it was but a copy and of no particular value. They 
knew only that their father wanted it, and they must 
get it ; so taking their bearings carefully, they started 
for the woods. It was yet early in the forenoon, and if 
they hurried they might be back by dinner time. 

‘* Now, you're sure this is the right direction?’ said 
Karl, as they got to the edge of the woods. 

*“*Oh! sure,” said Johnny. They didn't talk after 
that. The woods were damp in some places, and very 
shady. Now and then they came to little openings 
where the sunlight shot down through, and warmed the 
ground. The boys stopped in these places and listened 
aminute. There was always something to listen to. 
Sometimes the clear liquid call of a swamp robin, high 
out of sight; or the snarl of a cat-bird; or, if these 
were quiet, a woodpecker might be heard at his im- 
portunate knocking, as though he expected an old hem- 
lock tree to open its bark and let himin. For the little 
time he stopped to rest, the air was filled with a whir- 
ing, buzzing, ticking sound from an army of unseen 
insects, while the birches and spruce trees seemed to 
be growing audibly, as though they would say to the 
woodpecker: ‘“‘Knock away as long as you please, 
young fellow, at the vacant houses, but don’t come to 
our doors ; we are too busy.” 

The boys heard all these sounds as the voices of 
familiar friends, but they did not speak to each other. 
Walking, as nearly as possible, in a bee-line, they looked 
anxiously up at the tree-tops for any traces of the kite. 
The twine was so long, it seemed as though they must 
find it somewhere. 

Coming to a strip of soft wet moss, that seemed to be 
the bed of a sluggish little rivulet, they started to cross 
it, stepping upon three flat stones that Jay in the way. 


“*Dars’t you go 
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“Right so, just in a line from here, back of that | 


to Karl; who was standing on one foot, waiting for him 
to go ahead. Johnny’s face was pale almost to white- 
ness, and his lips drawn tightly together. He raised 
one finger mechanically and pointed ahead. Karl looked 

gave a short gasp, and put his other foot down suddenly 
into the wet moss. Two men were sitting on a fallen 
tree just ahead of the boys, and with their backs 
toward them. They were so near that if Johnny had 
taken that other step to the dry ground, they must have 
heard him, with the certain result, as he believed, of 
his throat being immediately cut. Naturally enough. 
he didn’t care to cultivate a further acquaintance, but 
| looked around for a way out of the dilemma. His 
brother’s blundering movement gave him the best cue 
he could have; and, noiselessly as a cat, he stepped side- 
, ways from the stone and along on the velvet bed of the 
| little stream as far as it reached. Karl followed him, 
, and then they hastened back to the edge of the woods, 
and into the sun-light of the open road. Their feet were 
wet, their hearts were thumping violently. 

** Who was they?” asked Karl, when they hid partly 
recovered their breath. 

‘IT don’t know,” said Johnny, ‘‘ What was there to be 
so scared about, then?’ 

‘I don’t know that, neither, I was scared, though, 
almost to death.” 

“So wasl. S’pose they was robbers?” 

** Yes, probably they was.” 

The boys walked on silently toward home. | hnny 
began to wish he had been more heroic, and had _opped 
to listen. What a pity he didn’t think of that at the 
time. All the robbers and highwaymen he had ever 
read about, had such an accommodating way of talkin+ 
over their secrets when little boys were listening, that 
Johnny felt quite sure he had lost much hidden treasure 
by his haste. He had very little doubt that the men 
were robbers, and he tried to think of something that 
he had seen or heard which might guide him to their 
place of concealment. All he*remembered having 
seen, was a grey felt hat with a splash of green paint 
down the back of it. All he had heard was two words, 
He recalled them distinctly, they were, ‘‘North corner.” 
Such trifling information as this seemed to furnish no 
possible clew to hidden treasure. Johnny thought it 
over. Gradually his imagination gave way to his 
philosophy. He had an idea, and told his thoughts to 
Karl, who was a man of action,” although not always 
the wisest action. He clutched Johnny's arm hard, 
and pulled him by the house,—when they got to it,— 
and on, down to the town-hall. Here they questioned 
the Mayor sharply, in regard to their own rights in the 
matter, before telling him about Johnny's idea. There 
had been a good many barn-burnings in the neighbor- 
nood, during three months; and the town had offered 
a reward of five hundred dollars for information lead- 
ing to the capture of the incendiaries. The Mayor 
knew enough to put this and that together, and took 
Johnny's idea for just what it was worth. 

* The most likely thing in the world!” hesaid. ‘North 
corner ; I'll look out for them. Don’t mention it, boys; 
but if we catch them you shall have the money.” 

Everybody knew that old Silas Warner, a wealthy 
townsman, used to wear a grey felt hat about his farm ; 
and he would have continued to wear it, if some one 
hadn’t dropped a paint brush on the back of it, making 
a green stripe from the top of his head down over his 
neck and collar. For this reason he had given the hat 
to his hired man. Everybody knew this too ; and that, 
not long after, he had discharged this same hired mane 
on account of his thieving propensities. 

People knew all this about the affairs of old Silas 
Warner, but no one knew that North corner of this 
great barn had been selected as the place under which 
to start a fire some dark night. Noone suspected such 
a thing, but the Mayor, and a few who were in his 
plans ; but, before night, those me were so well laid, 
that it was only a question of Johnny’s suspicions, being 
correct to insure his getting the five hundred dollars re- 
ward. . 

The boys were late to dinner, and their father rather 
impatiently asked Karl if he had brought back the 
mort deed. 

**No!” said Karl, ‘‘ Look here father, how much is 
that worth ?” 

‘* The paper itself is of no value,” said his father, “ it 
is only a copy.” 

“IT mean,” said Karl, ‘‘ how much money will it take 
to make it all right?’ 

‘Lift it? ” said his father, smiling grimly at the joke 
of the morning, ‘‘ It would take just five hundred dol- 
lars to lift it, and lift a big burden off my heart at the 
same time. What have you done wiih the copy?” 

* Well, father,” said Kari, “‘Tll tell you the truth. 
The kite got — and I couldn’t find it; but if five 
hundred dollars ‘Il tix it all right, don’t you worry any 
more about it, father. When I tied that there m 
on for a bob, it got lifted so high that I guess it "Il never 
come down again.” 

And it never did. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

A New METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYsIS. By Cla. P. 
Curd, A.M. St, Louis, Mo.: American Schoo]-Book 
Co. 50 cents. 

While there may bea disappointment for any one who 
expects in this volume great novelty in the treatment 
of English Analysis, still there is assuredly nothing dis- 
appointing in the manner in which Prof. Curd has pre- 
pared the work. That is to say, the method is substan- 
tially ehe same that has long been in use, but the appli- 
cation of it has received in this instarce all the perfect- 
ing skill of an excellent teacher. A highly commend- 
able feature of the book is its consistent policy of avoid- 
ing instruction by rote. Written exercises on details, 
rules, diagrams and symbols have been excluded. In 
this and other particulars that could be mentioned, 
Prof. Curd’s text-book regards the advanced steps in 
educational methods, and exhibits a general spirit that 
is well up with the times. It will prove & most valuable 
adjunct in the English department of our best schools, 
and if a word of praise from us can at all facilitate the 
book’s introduction, we quite cheerfully pronounce it. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSTON CRUSOE. By 
Daniel Defoe. Edited for the use of schools, by W. H. 
Lambert, Supt. of Schools, Malden, Mass. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Co. 75 cents. 

The editorial service which has been rendered by Mr. 
Lambert in preparing this time-honored tale for school- 
- use, consists of expurgating the gross terms and allu- 
sions and omitting the comparatively uninteresting epi- 
sodes and parenthetical descriptions, with here and 
there a marginal note of explanation or conjecture. 
The idea of adapting Robinson Crusoe in this manner 
and for this purpose of supplementary reading is an 
excellent one. No writing in the language has enjoyed 
such uninterrupted favor from young readers in past 
years, and it seems to possess an immortal charm in 
the simple interest of its narrative. Every boy and girl 
must read Robinson Crusoe at some time or other, and 
why not give it a place im the school-course, and there- 
by secure the benefits of it as a stimulus to general 
reading? The object is a very plain one, and the par- 
ticular selection of Defoe’s celebrated story is the best 
that could be made. 


MopERN SPANISH READINGS. By Wm. I. Knapp, pro- 
fessor in Yale College. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 
$1.65. 

The appearance of this reader of Prof. Knapp’s is, per- 
haps, not the least among indications of a more methodi- 
cal study of Spanish in our collegiateschools. Spain of 
to-day has a thoroughly live and beautiful language, 
and the Spaniards have as distinct a pursuit of belles- 
letters as any other pecple. This new text-book is both 
opportune and designed to promote a good cause. We 
find in it a continuation and elaboration of the princi- 
ples set out in tie Spanish grammar by the same author. 
The selections are judicious and well suited to repre 
sent contemporary Spanish literature. The vocabulary 
is copious and sufficient for all purposes. 

MAGAZINES. 

The Atlantic Monthly tor Octoebr, November, and 
December will be rendered specially noteworthy by ar- 
ticles from Mr. Emersov’s unpublished manuscripts. 
The first of these is entitled ‘‘ Historic Notes of Lifeand 
Letters in Massachusetts,” and is marked by the most 
charming qualities of Mr. Emerson’s genius. The No- 
vember article will be upon Dr. Ezra Ripley. and that 
of the December number on Mary Moody Emerson. The 
first two volumes of an entirely new edition of Emer- 
son's works will be published shortly by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Little Men and Women, Pansy and Babyland, justly 
denominated ‘‘peerless among juvenile magazines,” as 
they appear in the form of annuals for 1883, are if pos- 
sible, more attractive than ever. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

A magnificent memorial window has been presented 
to St. Margaret’s church, Westminster, by American 
citizens, in honor of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose headless 
body was carried to the church from the scaffold, and 
the following lines have been written as an inscription 
for the window by J. Russell Lowell, the American 
Minister : 

“‘The New World’s sons, from England’s breast we drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we came, 
Proud of her past wherefrom our future grew 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh's fame.” 

Prof. Huxley has accepted the office of president of a 
union of science and art teachers, and Prof. Roscoe is 
one of the vice-presidents. The headquarters of the union 





being in Manchester, district branches are to be organ- 
ized. 


The August number of the Musical World gives in- 
teresting reports of events in the music line from Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Providence: and 
Germany. There are portraits of Marie Litta. Madame 
Julia Rive-King and Matthew Arbuckle. On the music 
page we find two songs, an instrumental piece and a 
selection for violin and piano. 

Mrs. Lillie is!giving her attention to aclass of articles 
that have never before been attempted; her aim is to 
make the study of music pleasant and more intelligible 
to young persons. The articles appear irregularly in 
Harper’s Young People. The last one, entitled. ‘‘One 
Year of Piano Study,” will be found in the Aug. 14th 
issue. 

An interesting series of articles began last May in 
Church’s Musical Visitor and was concluded in July, on 
‘* How to Play Mendelssohn's Songs Without Words.” 

Rev. Edward A. Rand contributes a pleasant story to 
the September TREASURE-TROVE (SCHOLAR’S COMPANION). 
There is also in this number a story by Mr. Wolstan 
Dixey, of Boston. 

‘¢The Bread-Winners” in the Century, and *‘ A Castle 
in Spain” Harper’s, are the two leading serial, and 
both are anonymous. 

NOTES. 

‘Grace Greenwood” (Mrs. Lippincott) is writing a 
biography of Queen Victoria for children. 

Mrs. James T. Fields, who has had long experierice in 
philanthropic work, has written a practical little book 
entitled ‘‘How to Help the Poor,” which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. will soon publish. 

“India ; What Can it Teach Us,” published by Funk 
& Wuagnalls, consists of seven lectures delivered at Cam- 
bridge, by F. Max Muller. They treat ot the character 
of the people, their Sanskrit literature, and the philoso- 
phy of their religion. 


A little volume entitled ‘‘ Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities” 
has been prepared by Miss Susan Anna Brown, the au- 
tkor of the pretty and useful ‘‘Book of Forty Puddings,” 
published a year ago. The volume will be published 
by Messrs. Scribner, attractively printed and bound. 


One of the most meritorious of all text-books in music 
is ‘‘ The Progressive Glee and Chorus Book,” by George 
B. Loomis, published in large Octavo form, by Messrs. 
Ivison, Blakemau, Taylor & Co., New York. The book 
has undergone a practical test, and now holds a perma- 
nent favor among the best instructors. 

A Turkish author has a hard time of it. First he 
must have a diploma from a school certifying that he 
knows how to write correctly, next he must prove that 
his work is purely original, and finally his book must 
undergo rigorous examination by the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, who may send the author to jail if he 
disapproves of the work. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls’ ‘‘Standard Library” has 
been the past week enriched by the addition of ‘‘ His- 
torical and Other Sketches,” by James Anthony Froude, 
(25 cents.) The sketches are eleven in number, treating 
of travel, biography, history and reminiscences, and 
have all previously appeared in various periodicals. 
They are preceded by a long biographical outline and 
critique of Mr. Froude, by Mr. David H. Wheeler. 

‘American Commonwealths,” a new series which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., announce, will begin with 
‘* Virginia,” from the trained hand of John Esten 
Cooke, Oregon will be treated by the Rev. Dr. William 
Barrows ; South Carolina by Hon. William Trescot, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of State; Maryland by 
William Hand Browne, Associate of Johns Hopkins 
University ; Pennsylvania by Hon. Wayne MacVeagh ; 
Kentucky by Prof. N. 8. Shaler, of Harvard University. 


‘* Blackboard Temperance Lessons” isa new pamphlet 
of forty pages, just published by the National Temper- 
ance Society, consisting of twelve instructive lessons 
written by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, one of the best writers 
for children in America. Each lesson is complete in 
itself, and contains strong temperance truths, with 
blackboard illustrations engraved expressly for these 
lessons. Price 10 cents: $1 per dozen ; $7 per bundred. 
J. N. Stearns, agent, 58 Reade St., New York. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Boston, have sent to our 
book-table a copy of their new edition of Sir Walter 
Scott’s poems, a handome finished volume of some 400 
pages, and comtaining *‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
** Marmion,” and “‘ Lady of the Lake.” It is the be- 
ginning of the “‘ Classic Series,” which is designed for 
general readers, while, at the same time, it will regard 


the true interests of the younger reader. The serig 
to be printed entirely from new type, and will em} 

many of the best known standard works in Engj 
literature. The price of this first volume is $1.00, 
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Tut withered leaf is not dead and lost. Th 
are forces in itand aroundit, though working ; 
inverse order, else how could it rot? Despise , 
the rag from which paper is made, or the ]j 
from which the earth makes corn.—CaRLYLg, 


A READER wrote to the Sun of its use of ‘‘cith. 
for ‘“‘any” in the sentence: ‘‘ Harry Hill (speakiy 
of him and three other notorious characters), y 
has been a prominent man much longer than eitly 
of the others.” The Sun admits the error. 


A MAN once took a piece of white cloth to a dye 
to have it dyed black. He was so pleased wif 
the result that after a time he went back to 4 
dyer with a piece of black cloth, and asked to hay 
it dyed white. But the dyer answered, “A pig 
of cloth is like a man’s reputation; it can be dyg 
black, but it cannot be made white again.” . 

Enthusiasm is one of the most powerful engin 
of success. When you do a thing, do it with a vin 
Do it with your might. Put your whole soul iy 
it. Stamp it with your own personality. Be, 
tive, be energetic, be enthusiastic and faithful, ay 
you will accomplish your object. Truly has Eme 
son said: ‘‘ Nothing great was ever achieved with 
out enthusiasm.” 


Dio Lewis says: ‘‘I have come to New York 
establish a monthly magazine. I have come he 
for the same reason that I went to Boston 25 ye 
ago. Then Boston was the best platform in t 
country from which to speak of education. Ne 
York has now become most hospitable to progres 
sive thoughts, and especially so to movements ¢ 
behalf of physical training.” 

AMBER,—The substance known as amber is the 
fossil resin produced in past ages by certain varie 
ties of coniferous trees. As the trees decayed, the 
resin oozed out of the stem and roots, and was dé 
posited in immense quantities in the soil. Th 
largest amber deposits in Europe are found on tle 
Baltic shores of northeastern Prussia, where about 
80 tons a year are dug up, worth about $2,500. 

Ir a father wishes to give his son a legacy the 
will endure while life exists, let him send him 4 
an institution where he can obtain a practical ede 
cation, and he will have the satisfaction of know 
ing that he has given him what is better th: 
houses, lands, and farms, or even gold or silver 
These things may take wings and suddenly fy 
away; but this knowledge will last while life anj 
reason exist.—HoRACE MANN. 

THOSE who would insinuate that Col. Parke 
pretends to introduce as new that which has bee 
proposed many years, are strangers to his characte 
as a man and as an educator. If he were an edt 
cator of mushroom growth, if his ideas were 4 
plagiarisms and stolen goods; if he sought afte 
notriety for himself, if he were representing som 
financial affair that fattened by being adve 
tised,—then intimations of sensationalism or shal 
would not be so amiss. But the truth is not one‘ 
these “ifs” will ever be more than an fin respect 
Col. Parker. Time will surprise the fogies 
rut-travelers when it shall be manifest everywh 
that instead of the Quincy teacher's being less thal 
he seemed he is an hundred fold more than } 
seemed. B. 


A aru of 17, arrested in Chicago for wearing 
man’s dress, explained that she merely chang 
garments so as to get a living easier. For tim 
years she had been employed on lake boats 
steward, watchman, or cook. She said: “> 
working on the boats in men’s clothing I can & 
$1.75 a day without extra hard work. lf 1 wor 
woman’s clothes I would not be allowed to dot 
work, and would probably have to wash pots. 
know I have violated the law, and may go to 
workhouse for a long time, but, to tell you® 
truth, I'd rather make brick in the penitentitl 
than bend over a washtub.” Do we sufficiel 
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wublisber’s Department. 


For press copy, printers delight in a 
in open hand. Esterbrook’s blunt and 
grossing pens are excellent for this pur- 


A SURE SIGN 


st the people are becoming convinced 
the absolute value of “‘ Pearl’s White 
cerine” for beautifying the complex- 
, and the cure of all skin diseases, is the 
tof its increasing sale. It is effective 
dsafe, and its application delightful. 


for years I have been afflicted with ha 
I gave Ely’s Cream Balm a trial. 
relief was immediate. I regard my- 
ifcured. G. Schreiber, Supt. of Cord- 
» county, Elizabeth, N. J. 


*Both Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
pmpound and Blood Purifier are pre- 
bred at 233 and 235 Western av., Lynn, 
ass. Price of either, $1. Six bottles for 
5. Sent by mail in the form of pills or of 
enges, on receipt of price, $1 per box 
r either. All letters of oe gy) Meee 
pswered. Enclose 3c. stamp. nd for 
smphlet ; mention this paper. 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. 


“My sole object.” said Daniel F. Beatty, the 
eat organ builder, in speaking of the exceed- 
ly low price at which he is selling his new 25 
p organs, “isto let the public know what 
sdof workIdo. You see the regular price of 
Ye instrument is $115, but for the ske of adver- 

git lamselling this style for $49.75, which 
‘absolutely the cost of the material and work 
pon the organ 

“Do you intend to hold out these inducements 
ng?” was asked, 

“No. Ishall, efter the limited time, as speci- 

in advertisement in another column. expires, 
ithdraw my offers and sell at the original price, 
15. 
The organs manufactured by Mayor Beatty are 
knowledged to be superior instruments, and 
herever given a trial always give entire satis- 

ion. 





Dm you ever think what you would do 

you haa Vanderbilt's income ?—Nor- 
stown Register. Well, no ; but we have 
ften wondered what Vanderbilt would 
o if he had our income.—Phila. News. 
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By the process of bread-making it is int 
p convert the flour of certain grains into a cel- 
lar structure, in which it is ast easily chewed, 
aturated with the fluids of the mouth, and di- 
sted. In order to arvive at this end, alcoholic 
ermentation was resorted to from olden times, by 
ntroducing the same in the dough by means of 
rewer’s yeast. Thus a small part of the flour is 
onverted into glucose, which again is trans- 
rmed intO alcohol and carbonic acid. The 
rmer is recognized by its peculiar vinous odor, 
aled by the loaves, when sufficiently raised. 
Both + produce the caising Bo ~~] dough— 
e.. the porous and Spong; ossten 
By this fermentation our not rn loses 
eight, but the bread also attains qualities which 
bay injure the process of digestion. 
in order to evade these inconveniencies chem- 
ts have lon ig ago searched, to impart the spongy 
ructure of the dough by other means than 
east, respectively by sbstances evolving gas- 
ous bodies, or which, in the oven, are transform- 
i into gases themselves. To the best known 
long the bicarbonaie of and cream of 
artar, certainly well known to all housewives. 
nd with regard to most of the baking powders 
pf the trade, they are mainly preparations con- 
ining these substance:. However, it cannot be 
id of any of them that they exert a beneficial 
nfluence on the system, not to speak of the adul- 
a, to which mrst of them have been lately 
lected 
Weare glad to learn that Prof, E. N: Horsford, 
bf Cambridge, Mass., who held the chair of chem- 
stry in Harvard University, invented some time 
ince, a baking nok whtel has forming an exception 
aa —. 0 hich has already attained 
uDive rep! 
The idea by hoe Prof. Horsford was guided, 
‘88 not only to furnish a substitute for Ramm ~ 
east, but also to provide those nutritious con- 
ituents of the flour lost in the bran in the A ~7 
sof bolting. These gre the so-called 08- 
phates, which are also the nutritive salts of Laorg 
ad of the utmost importance for the buuding 
ipof the organism. If we take into considera- 
ion that the nutritive value of wheaten fiour is 
rom twelve to fifteen per cent. less than of the 
heat grain, and that loss is now restored 
by Prot. Horsford’s invention, then we must look 
pon it as of the greatest national economic im- 
portance. As Justus Von Liebig said: ** The re- 
ult isthe same, acif the fertility of our wheat 
i we oe been increased by one-seventh or one 





A beneficial dressing 
preferred to similar art- 
icles because of its puri- 
ty and rich perfume. It 


ag of the hair. 
ra Hiscox & Co.,N.Y. 





the soft Chalk Crayon. Prin. I.c 

“Six months 
it constantly, spri 
Blac xbos 


since 
air fitto breathe. I 
be induced yy 
Se o —— 


therefore. prepa: 
tacked upon the wail, at Fifty Cents per square yard. Try it and try it now 





Th SLiTE- 


Pencit Btuckpouro. 


Dustless, Distinct, Durable. 


The problem of an absolutely Dustiess Board is at last solved. 
ap we have succeeded in producing a Blackboard Slatin, 
from the ordinary Slate Pencil as any other Blac 

- Norris, for ten years in charge of Walworth Academy 
I put one coat of the Slate Pencil Slating upon the board behind 
a@ dozen times, in the course of a recitation, to illustrate some 
om necessary to make a mark distinct enough to 
It is not greasy, 
a wet —_= makes it as black as the day it was put on. There is absolutely no dust. 
I to teach school, I have been able to keep a clean desk, clean clothes, clean hands, and 
me oun covered every board in the Academy with the Slate-Pencil Siating, nor could I 


hite an 


Ls 
rd. Only e sort late Pencil has 


seems as good as ever. 


other.” 


. Bacon, Pb.D., Princi 


. Ohio, says: 


the blackboard business of this cou koa 
‘aper. 


red one thousand yards of Slated 


Geo, A 1 High School, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
mathematical room and find it satisfactory in the highest 
Your Slate Pencil Blackboard Slatin 


After years of ex- 
- me which will give as 

board will sve from 
Wayne Co 


N.Y., says: 
my desk 


ave used 
~~ upon the 
6 BEEN ACTORS 
An occasional 
For the 


or worn, or indistinct 


says :* ‘I have tried the Slate Pencil Slating in 
degree.” R. B. Smith, Prof.of Mathematics, 
megtee Be far the best blackboard we have. 
WE WANT THIS SLATING TESTED, and have, 
We will supply the Slated Paper, ready tw be 
you will hereafter use no others. 


PRICE OF THE SLATE-PENCIL BLACK ZVO0ARD SLATING. 
NOTE.—The Slate-Pencil Slating is made of the best alcohol in the market and will cover one-third more 


space than any other Slating made, and twice as much as some kinds most used. 


It is, therefore, cheaper than 


other liquid slating, a: well as w holly different and entirely free from the chalk dust which destroys a thou- 


sand lives every year in the school-rooms of America 


It may be applied to any surface with an ordinary eouh. Full Ginections Cunties. 


In gallon cans, covering 600 feet one coat. 
In quart cans, coveri 150 feet one coat. 
Px 2 int cans, covering 75 feet one coat. 
pitied o. boxes containing 100, at 75 cents a box. 
hoo! Supplies. For slated paper or slating, addre 


ABER’S Slate Pencils, by far the best made and expectaly adapted for this Blackboa rd, 
| for ful 


$10 00 
. . . ° ° 275 
1 50 

are sup- 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse. N. V 











COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 


TOILET SOAP. 


The novelty and exceptional ' 
strength of its perfume are the) 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 


let Soap of home or foreign manu- | 


facture. 








MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Se 


“Menee 4 & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


Catalogue of School Bulletin ublications and 
T MANY OF YOU DESIRE S 


An Increased Income which your Board of 
Education or Trustees are not willing tu grant- 
We can show you how todo this. By obtaining 
subscriptions to our papers you can earn on an 
average $10 to S21" week. There is always a 
chance for you to get a few subscribers. Teachers 
oo everywhere wrongs + want the best bear 


=e epee their calling, ish them. Bend 
or eommaies and ¥, and make a thorough 
trial. This will cost you no money. Leta letter 
|from your Co. Supt., Principal or Trustee, ac 

| pm al sppitons ication. Those who attend Co. S. 
stitu Institutes, and amination, 
~—F- ~ capensis in this way. Address with 

L. co. 


21 Park Place, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


rty-Eight oak, si school desks, best pat- 
 . eh as new, gato ) each. ™ 
P. O. Box 380. Orange, New Jersey 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
CHUNCR Ie RUA DRMT IL, ence 


can pay 
stamp. 
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Buggies, Phaetons, 


And our Sry American 
VILLAGE CARTS, the 
latter the most perfect and 
free from horse motion, 


We make our own 
is from the best stock, 


southern hills of Ohio. 
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Works, Camden, N. J. 





sawed by our mills from the 
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San Francisco MILLIONAIRES, — San 
Francisco is claimed to have more mil- 
lionaires than any other American city. 
Nearly every one sprang from poverty, 
and only one carried any money to San 
Francisco. Only one is the graduate ofa 
college, and only seven were trained for 
a profession, and all of these lawyers. 
There is not a doctor,a preacher, nor a 
West Pointer among them. Forty-nineare 
Americans by birth, eight Jews, five Ger- 
mans, four English, and one French. 
Outside of the Roman Catholic church 
and the synagogue, but one is a church 
member. Four of the men are worth 
$40,000,000 each ; five from $20,000,000 to 
$30,000,000; two $10,000,000 each ; five 
$5,000,000 each, and the remainder $1,500, - 
000. 

LuctzN BONAPARTE. — Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte enjoys a pension of $1,000 per 
annum from the British government for 
his distinguished services to literature. 
Prince Lucien is one of the most distin- 
guished of philologists. Defending the 
grant, Mr. Gladstone said in the House of 
Commons recently that among the labors 
of the Prince wa3 the printing of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew in twenty-nine dif- 
ferent languages, for the accuracy of eve- 
ry one of which he was personally re- 
sponsible ; the printing of the song of the 
‘‘ Three Children” in eleven dialects of 
the Basque languages ; the printing of the 
parable of the Sower in seventy-two Eu- 
ropean languages and dialects. Prince 
Lucien has passed the greater part of his 
life in England, and has contributed great- 
ly to current knowledge of the formation 
of its language. 

In view of the reduction of. postage on 
letters on the first of October next, a 
good plan will be to buy two and one 
cent stamps instead of the three cent 


stamp for those who buy in quantities. 
Until Oct. 1. a two and a one cent stamp 
will repay the letter, and after that the 
two cent or two ove cent stamps will do it 
unti] the new stamps are ready. 


“— 3° oe +—_ ——- 


No Rest Day or Night. 


In the Fall of 1875 my sufferings were terrible. 
I was swollen to such proportions that I feared 
my limbs would burst. I hai the best medical 
talent obtainable, anf at the worst stage of my 
illness, when my husband and many friends had 
given me up to die, the late Dr. John Woodbury 
made a thorough examination of my water, and 
pronounced my case acute kidney disease, bor- 
dering On Brights disease, and accompanied by 
gravel, and recommended the immediate use of 
Hunt’s Remedy. At this time I was suffering 
most terrible pain in the back, limbs, and head, 
and could find no rest day or night for weeks, 
and I was growing weaker daily until this kind 
physician ordered me to take Hunt’s Remedy. 
Before taking half of one bottle I commenced to 
improve, and after taking six bottles was ontire- 
ly cured. This was nearly eight years ago, and I 
have had no return of the disease. I have recom- 
mended Hunt’s Remedy to others in similar cases, 
and it has never failed to cure. I have also used 
it for sick headache, and found in it a sure relief. 
I think it the best medicine made, and cheerfully 
recommend ittoall. Mrs. W, H.STILSON, 
No, 16 Tyler St., Boston, Mass. 
April 18, 1883. 


A Well-Known Man. 


Hunt’s Remedy having been recommended to 
me for kidney and liver complaints, I purchased 
some at the “ People’s Drug Store” and used it 
in my family, and found it to be a very valuable 
medicine, and [ gladly recommend it highly to 
my friends, knowing it to be beneficial to those 
troubled with kidney or liver discase. 
Respectfully yours, 

ELISHA NOYES, 
63 G St., So. Boston, Maas. 


April 14, 1883. 


A Last-Manufacturer. 


I bave used Hunt's Remedy for the kidney 
complaint, and, having been fu'iy restored to 
health by its use, 1 can testify to its value. 

Daily I recommend it to some one of my friends, 
all of whom I know have been henefited by its 
use, Gratefully, 

GEO. P. COX. 
MALDEN, Mass., April 23, 1883, 


nversation, Reading, 


Catalogue the Secretary, JOHN H. BECHT 


and confers Degr ees. Seventeen Teacnersand Lecturers. § ists 
Term opens Octoberl. First Winter Term opens December, 


National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Founder:) 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thorough and Systematic Culture in Voice, Enunciation and Action in their application to 
Recitation, and Oratory. C iplomas 


lhartered March, 1875. Grants 
in each de’ 
For further 


its D 
ent. Fall 
culars send for 
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a UsT PUBLIS HED! 


A History of the 
IWEW “S7ORK 


State Teachers’ Assoeiatien, 


With Sketches of its Presidents and 
Other Prominent Educators. 


By HYLAND C. KIRK. 


This volume gives a history of the rise and 
progress of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
Piation, shows its action at each meeting, and - 
connection between its acts and - 1 
lation is traced, The teachers will be prou 
such a volume, for it shows that the aention 
has had a notable history. Every one who is or 
has been interested in the schools of New York 
will want this book. Only a limited number have 
been printed; no plates were made. When this 
edition is gone it is quite improbable that an- 
other will ever be printed. Teacherg in every 
State will wish to oi what has been done by 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, and 
a Fa the only work that will give the infor- 
mation. 


Handsomely bound in paper, with illustrat- 
ed cover, aud portraits of 30 of the dis- 
tinguished educators of N.Y. State. 
Price, 50 cents, Sent post-paid, on 
receipt of Price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York, 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Song Treasures. 


—-NO. 1. 


For Schoo)s, Teachers, Institutes and 
Normal Schools. 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG. 


Editor of the ScHoOoOL JOURNAL, 
INSTITUTE, Ete. 


PRICK, 10 CENTS. 
Song Treasures is dcsigned to supply the grow- 
ing demand for bright, cheerful songs specially 
adapted to the use in Schoo's, and Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. h number consists Of 16 pages of songs 
=. music, with a handsome cover, on which 
rinted the words of a number of other 
fami jar song and hymns. Discount for quantity. 
Send 10 cents for sampie copy to 
&. L, KELLOGG & Co., 
21 Park Piace, N. Y. 


Pleasure Boats 
CARNOESS. 


3-cent Sta lilustrated 
co nd 20 Stamp for lilus 





TEACHERS’ 








J. H. RUSHTON, 
Canton, 








co TO 
White Mountains 


VIA. THE 
PROVIDENCE LINE. 
Steamers, 

RHODE ISLAND and 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Leave Pier 29 N.R., daily, (except Sundays,) 


at 
WHITE MOUNTAIN EXPRESS, with parior 

, Providence at 6 
Syan’s WITHOUT 


assangers via. this line will enjoy a full night's 
rest, have ——_ time for Breakfast at moe 
dence, dine at Plymouth, and arrive at Fabyan ~ 


| early in afternoon. Send for Tourist-book. 


F. W. POPPLE, 
General Passenger Agent. 
177 West St., New York 


PEOPLE’S LINE BOATS 
FOR ALBANY, 


Saratoga, Sharon Springs, Richfield Springs, 
Lake George, Manchester, North Adams, 
and all Points North and West. 


DREW AND ST. JOHN, 


Will leave Pier No. 41, North River, South Side 
of Canal Street. Every Week Day, at 6 P. M. 


THROUGH TICKETS sold at = princi 
hotels and Sebamices; at the office on “3 
aud on board steamboats; at N. Y. Transfer Co., 
offices, No. 944 Broadway, No. 736 Sixth Avenue, 
and No, 4 Court 8t., Brooklyn. Rooms warmed. 


N.B.—Baggage checked through to destination 
Freight received until time of departure. 


W. W. EVERETT, President. 











“ALL WORK AND NO PLAY, 
MAKES JACK 4 DULL BOY.” 


Reception 


Day, 
No. 2. 


4 COLLECTION OF FRESH AND ORIGINAL DIA- 
LOGUES, RECITATIONS, DECLAMATIONS, 
AND SHORT PIECES FOR 
PRACTICAL USE IN 


Public and Private Schools. 


* 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
PRICE 30 CENTS EACH. $1.00 A YEAR. 
* 
PUBLISHED BY 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educationa! Publishers. a1 Park Place, N. ¥ 
COPYRIGHT, 





Loe 











This is a new collection filled with b 
pleasing dialogues, declamatons and 
as well as short selections for the pri C 
to memorize. A large partis original, are 
perteiany adapted for practical use = the 
chools. Our experience with books of this sort 
has been that but few pieces out of a book were 
really suitable for use in the 0ol-room, and 
our aim is to make every selection in “ Reception 
Day” valuable. For ae Friday after- 
exercises, etc., this book will be 
found to be ust the thing. We propheey im- 
mense popularity for it. 

CONTENTS OF NO. 2. 
The Evening Visit—Dia. 7 Memestal > on A 


The Cross Examina- Garfield—C 
on —Dia.. . 10\{fa sow 3 pints a Lee- be 


Parod to School—Rec. 
— a Wil- 


A Change of Rule—Dia. 
Valedictory.. .... 2 
The Academy Bells—Re 4 
Free Stam Dia 


Waiting by the Sea- . 


right and 
tations, 


noons, closing 


Try —Dee: 
6|The Beautital Land of 70 
od—Rec. 


studying Le 
ng 
The World —— ste a 
Living— 
The True Plan.: : : ; 
Ten Teapes — is Ten.— 


Circus 
The Little] Peddler. “Ree 
Dee. . 








ee 
—_—_= 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY, 


Leen 


COLLEGE, NEWARE, N. J. 
20 minutes of New York, More positions for gras 
ates than all other schools of this character ¢ ombined 
Life scholarship $40. Write for circulars, 


snc, Wel lesley 
Sx hool 
st Philsdetphis 


Established last year in the large 
Mansion, 2027 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia. 
Has met with such success as to require an addi 
tional building. The —_ of Wellesley Collegg 
governs the nanagement. 
Pupils are fitted for any College 
may be mae, for Boarding and Day Scholg 
fnate to either 4 the undersigned, wi, 
Circulars of Terms, etc, 
gg hen ws ‘hiohes September 26th. 


ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut St 


Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D, 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Of the Board of Advise 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The wanes * CAL eee of the 18%, 
NGLAND 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 


Beautifully Illustrated. 64 P ing SENT FRE E to 

yourself and a frien Send names and aidresses 
OURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. Mass, 

The Lenehan best @ inted Music. Literary and 
Art School,and HOM E for young ladies in the world 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Established Twenty-One Years Ago. The first in th 
country to Lv eparatory a college education fo 
women ; gue Ses tine and ry courses, and 
schools of music cot ine an astronomical} 
observatory, —— laboratory. ,»@ separate build 
ing for music and ions in die ffrent de 











Jaen. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


P ~ renowned and Chartered Institution is sue 
coal peremer Be w its work, in its new and ele 
gantly ding, 58 W. 55th St., wher 
pupils, at all times may be received, and enter th 
classes for whieh x ay are pre pared, and tuition 
will be reckoned o: from The’ time of entrance, 
While a full ceases and collegiate course is re 
commended, yet one practical and elective may 
be taken at the option of parent or pupils. Special 
quages, } oven to musie and the modern lan 
ret ‘a for Circulars or prrticulars at the 
College, oe 7 —— lence of the President, 4 
w. 8. D. BURCHARD. 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowery 
cor. Canal; ““L” Station (Established 1846,) 
"8 Uptown Orsege, > 1313 Broadway, 34th St, 
open 9 A. Young Men, Ladies, 
and bas taught Bookeeping, Rudimental ané 
thematics, Co ag F and all Eng 
y ~~ Writing 
Arithonetis and Writing $10, qu 
hand $10. euand, Wetting $10, quarters Sr 
private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
pnowned Music School offers the accumu- 
ivantages of years of successful oper 
The corps of Prefessors numbers ove 
torty ¢ of the ablest in thé country. 
N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only 
Chartered eecreratpeoe p hee of Music in « e ‘state, 8 
entirely tinct from all other Mv 
sic Schools Which pen pail its name and methods 
The offices are open Sally from from 9 a.m. till #0 
P. M., for the recemtion: and classification of the 
pupils. Pupils begin at any time, terms 
commencing from 7 of entrance. 
8. N. GRISWOLD, President. 


——" 


WE WANT 1 nr BOOK cy 


THIR TY -THRE} EE YEARS s AM SMONt 


‘OUR WILD “INDIANS. 


reeks wae 2 outecribed Tor for i res Samer, cen ot 
and hundred: bed Tor by is indorsed as the mot 
Valuable and thrilling be book ever written. It Sells like wild) 
and is _ dest chance to coin monet ever offered to hire 


Send for Circulars, Terms, imen Plate, etc., 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON 


DENTAL ROOMS 
DR. W. J. STEWART 
28d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


er 


Teachers’ See 


—— —— 


tien 
address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ 
3 Ua Square, New York 


ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED 
Professors, Tutors, Govern 
Tyoeese, Lecturers, Companions, Sec: 


eo oe the country path hew l 
nor to teachers until supplied. 
. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO., 
31 East 17th St., (Unien Square). N.Y. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
Established 1873. 
4 Sn ee 
pply Teachers with Positions. 
3. To Sell and Rent School Properties. 
4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 
5. To Give Information, and Assist Parent» 
ip Selecting Schools. 
Positions should send 


Teachers Desiri 

stamps for Appli on Blank. Pinckne _ 
School and Ce a: Directory and Guide, 
1882 (10th rere f aeiotice) wa be be issued ~ 


une. 
: Domestac Building B *dway and 14thst., N.¥ 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American and European 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and 
Families with thoroug’ ly competent Professors, 
Princi and Teachers. Families going abroad 
or to the country promptly suited with su — 
Tutors, Com ions, and Governesses. 
or address ROF. LEG “4 —-¥ (5th year. , 
193 Broadway, bet. 28th & 29th Sts., N 
N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Coane 
and Europe. 








1. To 








THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Still needs many teachers to fill the vacancies 
that are coming in daily. 
WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY; 
‘Again I have secured advancement thro 
Ican only re 
m7 former ex on of thanks for your in rest 
eipal High Sch n ay behalf.”—EpGar M, WHEELER. 
Beaver, Beaver Co., Pa. Sep- 
ae’ 
“After aoathe of profitiess registration in four other 
ou early in the season, 


I registered with 
ja ‘ormatioa which pe! 


h your 
tin stronger terms if 


agencies, 

and immed received 1 
me to secure a responsible and lucratt ~~ posit 
take pleasure in testif to the prompt and efficient 
service of your Educational Bureau. a personal 
knowledge of its merits, I can most hoamay, commend 
it to teachers seeking positions, and committees desir- 
ing teachers can A upon the courteous and gentle- 
= A manager of the Pennsylvania Educational Bu- 

recommend 01 suitable and cempetent can- 
didates."—“RatPH H. WLES, Jr., Princt ina 

Academy, Medina, N. Y. September 18, 1 

— yy application form and lists of testimo- 


L. B. Is, 


Allantows, Pa. 


As TEACHERS a ape $ am 

g, Chicago, will supply able Superin- 
tendents, Grade Teachers and Bpecialists. with 
good positions in the central,western and south- 
em states for the ensuing year, in public or 
private schools. Great demand for lady teac her 
i music, art, and ' nguages Applyearly 


SCROFULA 


and all Scrofuleus Diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, Eczema, 
Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Carbuncles, Boils and 
Eruptions of the Skin, are the direct result of an im- 
pure state of the blood. To cure these diseases the 
blood must be purified and restored to a healthy an 
natural condition. 


AYER’s SARSAPARILLA has for over c Say yore beep 
Tecognized by eminent medical authorities as Xs the most 


ae 1 blood er in existence. It frees the ays 

rom all ‘tow humors, enriches and strengthens 

blood, removes ali traces of mercurial treatment, and 

ves itself a complete master of all scrofulous dis 
A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores. 


I was troubled with scrofulous 
The limbs were badly oe 


and sores 
of offensive Satter. Every remedy I falied. « until 
eed Are’ 8 Sa RRAPARILLA, Of w which I have now taken 
les, with th t the sores are healed, 
aad my general health greatly im ved. I feel very 
e done me. 


Rs. Axx O’ BRIAN.” 
M48 Sullivan St., New York, June 24, 1882. 


Phd SARSAPARILLA 











months 
Sores (ulcers) on m 


mre does? 
ne*5.C. AYER & CO. Lowell, Masa 


Sold by all Druggists ; price $1. six bottis for $5 


NA AL ese teince BI ATILES, 
hed Bh ae 





ARIS WHIT 


TRIS EVERY 


TRADE- 
MARK WRAPPER. 


CLYCERINE 


Is @ pearly white, semi-transparent fluid, having a 

remarkable affinity for the skin. The only article 

yet known to chemistry that wil! penetrate the skin 
WITHOUT INJURY. 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, 


Eradicates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth Patches, Black Worms, Impurities 
and Discolorations of every kind, either 
within or upon the skin. It renders the skin pure, 
clear, healthful and brilliant, creating a com- 
plexion which is neither artificial nor temporary, but 
atonce beautiful and permanent in its beanty. 
IT CURES (almost instantly) Sunburn, 

’ Prickly Heat, Chapped 
Rough or Chafed Skin. In fact, its results 
upon all diseases of the skinare wonderful. Itmever 
fails. Use also PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE 
SOAP. It makes the skin sc soft and white. 

ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 





THE AGONTES OF BILIOUS COLIC. 
THE INDESCRIBABLE PANGS OF CHRONIC INDI- 
GESTION, THE DEBILITY AND MENTAL STUPOR 
RESULTING FROM A COSTIVE HABIT, MAY BE 
CERTAINLY AVOIDED BY REGULATING THE SYS- 
TEM WITH THAT AGREEABLE AN!) REFRESHING 
STANDARD PREPARATION, TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT. PROCURABLE AT ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 


HH AY- Fi E VER. 

For twenty years I suffered wiih 
Hay-Fever. I procured a bottle 
of Ely’s Cream Baim and ae 
cured before it was 
had no return of the cc maplaint. 
Charlotte Parker, Waverly, N.Y. 

One and one-half bot of 

Ely’s Cream Balm entirely cured 
meof Hay oe of ten years 
stan . Have had no trace of 
it for two years. ALBERT A. Per- 
RY, Smithboro, N Y. 

Cunee Bae will,when ae 
> he finger into the nostri 
Le, effectually cleansing 
the nasal p 8 of catarr’ 

virus, causing healthy secre- 

tions. It allays a 


f taste and 
CREAM BALM. 2 Unequalled foreokd in the head. 


protects the membrana! linings 

4 Positive Cure. of the Mead from colds; o 
o 

smell. Beneficial results are 

realized by a few applications 

~ y— touse Sendfercircular. 50 cents a pack 

age, by mail orat druggists ELy BroTHEers,Owego,N.Y 


pletely poets L 4 sores and re- 
ELY’S stores 
A thoro ment will cure. 
“Oh my head. how it throbs, I can't sleep.” 








DPAC.W. BENSON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESSELY TO CURE 
‘AND wit cuRE HEADACHE oF Au Kimos, 
"a> VEURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 
age SOR 40 DYSPEPSIA . 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 











* Am an old broken down minister and I thank 
~~ for your pills: they cured my neuralgia.”— 
v. Dan’! Allen, Montevado, Filo. 


SAMARIA Aone 
NENVINES: 


Spasms, Convul- 
CL THE GREAT 





sions, Falling 
eet tte 





ism, pte Fat- 
ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugiy Blood 
Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervousness, 
Sick Headache, 

















recom 
‘atcured where physician fated 
Rey. J. A. Baie, Beaver, Pa. 
&a-Correspenéence freely answered.-G& 
THE DR. 8. A. RICHMOND MED. C0, ST. 
At Druggists. C. N. Oritten 


ton, ¥. Y. 








;Spplages of Be Me ¥, damiene 185 rot Domne gteee Semmpemmnegsree | Chicago, 


en 





FEEBLE urchin—*‘ I say, ma, my head 
aches. I’m going to stay at home from 
school this afternoon.” Solicitous mater- 
nal ancestor : ‘‘ Well, my dear, I'm sorry. 


Stay at home and rest. It may do you 
good.” Three hours later feeble urchin 
rushes into the houe with cheeks aglow. 
“1 tell you we had anifty game. High- 
teen to fifteen. I played short. Gimme 
suthin’ t’ eat.” 


ELDERLY philanthropst to small bo 
who is vainly striving to pull a door bell 

above his reach—** Let me help you, my 
little man.” (Pulls the beil.) Small boy— 
** Now you had better run or we'll both 
get a licking !” 


ee 
It Will Cost You Nothing. 


To get an honest medical opinion in your case, 
if you are suffering from any chronic disease, as 
Consumption, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
etc. from Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 8t., 
Philadelphia, who are making wonderful cures 
with a new treatment for chronic diseases. Write 
to them and give a clear By wy of your case. 
They will answer p promptly as to your chances of 
relief wi under their new Vitalizing Treatment. /t 

ost you nothing, as no charge is made for con- 
sultation If however, - do not wish to consult 
them at present, drop a postal card asking for 
their phiet, in which vou will gets a history of 
— d 2 Guerers. nature and action of their new 
med. and a large record of cases treated suc- 
pm = y. Among these cass you may find some 
exactly resembling your own. 





‘‘Mrs. Sage, I should like to know 
whose ferry boats those are that I stum- 
bled over in the hall?’ ‘ Ferry boats, in- 
deed, sir! Those are my shoes. Very 
lite of you to call them ferry boats!" “I 
didn’t say ferry boats, Mrs. Sage; you 
misunderstood me—fairy boots, I said, 
my dear.” 





wiles s Ague Cure acts directly on the liverand 
isp, which us, and drives out the malarial 
pols ich ipdeces liver complaints and bili - 
) a ~ Warranted to cure, or money re- 
un 





ee 
** WuaT a fine looking man that is !” 
exclaimed one gentleman to another, 
noticing a face and form such as wouid 
attract attention anywhere. ‘ Yes,” was 
the reply, ‘the looks like an encyclopedia 
but he talks like a primer.’ 


cconemnesininiiieiieaaiitsdieidias 
“ROUGH ON RATS,”’Clears out rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipm unks. Lic 
So Oe 
AT a bank—Cashier : *‘ Excuse me, mad- 
am, but your account is rather over- 
drawn.” Mrs. Maltravers (whose husband 
is off on business and has left his check 
book: **O, Mr. Cashier! that can’t be 
possible, I’ve got lots of checks left yet.” 
**Dr. Benson’s Skin cure has driven 
away all my eruptions,” says Ida C. 
Young, Hamilton, I'L 





——————<——— 

*‘FATHER, is English a dead language ?” 
‘Why, no, my son, English is the most 
living of all languages” ‘* Well, father, 
I'm mighty glad to know that. I've heard 
so often about English having been mur- 


dered.” 
————_e—__—_—-_ 

By taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilia many a poor suf- 
ferer who submits to the surgeon's knife because 
of malignant sores and scrofulous swellings, 
might be saved, sound and whole. This will 
pene out the corruptions which pollute the 

lood, - by which such complaints are origin 
ated and fed. 


A YOUNG woman in an Ohio town has 
married her brother’s wife’s father. When 
last seen she was busy with a com 
and a dictionary Aug ton 4 to study out what 
relation she was to 


—*-o 
WELLS’ “BROUGH ON CORNS.”’ lic. Ask for 


it. Complete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, 
bunions. a 
—_—? <> _— 


Mrs. HoMEsPUN, who has a hard time 
every morning, to get her young brood 
out of their beds, says she cannot under- 
stand why children are called ‘‘the rising 
generation.” 





Samaritan Nervine, the great nerve 
cooqueror, is guaranteed to give satisfa:- 
tion or money refunded. Get at druggists. 


$1.50. 

A LITTLE girl at dinner startled the 
company, when a finger bowl was placed 
before her, by asking: ‘“* Grandma, 
where’s the soap ?” 

_— 2 o- —- 

Headache — sick, nervous, 
removed by Dr. 
Chamomile pills. 


neuralgic, 
Benson’s Celery and 





Goop and bad men are each less so than 
they seem.—COLERIDGE. 
—_~_——_ rl 


Nervine 
h- 


tr lonely e. PP. P. Shiney, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’8S 
BLE 00 


Fer all those Painful Complrintsand Weaknesses 
se common to our best female population, 
A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 

The Greatest Medical Discovers Since the Dawa of Histerm 
tart revives the drooping spirits, invigorates ang 

Rarmonises the organic functions, gives olasticity amé 

firmness to the step, restores the naturablustre to the 

eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the tread 

Doscs of life’s spring and early summer time. 

2)" Physicians Use It and Prescribe It Freely -“@e 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys al! craving 
for, stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomaca 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use 
Fer the cure of Kidney Complaints of cither sea 

this © d te unsurp 4 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIF. 
will eradicate every vest ef Bumeors from t 
Blood, and give tone and stre h to ee 
man woman or child. Insist on ing it. 

Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepared 
at S3 and 25 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price? 
@ither, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail in the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, §1 per beg 
for either, Mrs. Pinkham freely anewers all letters of 
inquiry. Enclose ict. stamp. | Bend for pamplict. 


Sey owls A without LYDIA E. PINKHay’s 
uve They cure constipation, billowsness, 
and torpidity of the liver. % cents per box. 


aq Sold by all Druggists.-Gs @ 


A-Great-Problem. 


TAKE ALL THE 


Kidney & Liver 


Medicines, 


BLOOD 


PURIFIERS, 


RHEUMATIC 


Remedies, 


Dyspepsia 


And Indigestion Cures, 


Aoue, Fever, 


And Billious Specifics, 


Brain & Nerve 


Force Revivers, 


Great Health 


Retorers, 
IN SHORT, TAKE ALL THE BEST quali. 
ties of all these, and the best qualities of all 
the best Medicines of the Werld and you wil. 
find that HOP BITTERS have the best cura- 
tive qualities and powers of all concentrated 
in them, and that they will cure when any or 











ull of these, singly or combined, fall. A thor- 
ough trial will give positive proof of this. 
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A NOTABLE 


The Cumulative Method in German. 
By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


guage ever. ilable facultv sh la be brosaht i ~ ri Th 
ava e facultv shou nto active service. us th th 

ear a useful auxiliary in distinguishing and determin} oo whet 

tedious and a 


The “Cumulative Method” is 


of German has hitherto made so 
whieh thé subject noun in each case furnishes the 
These constantly :eap 
tions and idiomatic uses has become Sores 
with the German, 
About seven hundred words are 
last in a fairy sto 
onipery affairs of life. We believe this book is 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New 


rin new relations a combinations, until the word babes all its varia- 


avoiding thereby the continual conflict which the unlike me A of the two 
cause when the exercises are merely translations, as in the common instruction 
dually introduced in various entertain 
, Which gives the student a v power GA and a colloqu 
estined to 
tical, easy manual for learning to speak and write German with fluency. 


A sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 


NEW BOOK. 


lan- 


that in the acquisition of a fore 
es the 


the verbal modifications which the g 


—— 
— 


Important Announcements. 








NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Jwo Book Series 











y availing himself of certain vocal cues to 


familiar to the karner. The book deals wholly 
books. 
ways, culminating at 
facility for all of She 
take precedence of all others as a prac- 


York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 








_ WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETICS, wo Book Series. 
NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. 


THALHEIMER’S GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 











KIDD’S NEW 


ELOCUTION. 








ARTHUR COOPER, | 


AGENTS. 
28 Bond 


____ GREGORY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Sena for Catalogues and Price Lists, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CoO., 





WILLIAM BAKER, 
Bond Street, New York ty. 





= 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 











MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°78 Shestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 16 asto 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | yenep an 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. |2°3 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO, — 





CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven ~ eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year.’’--MILTON. 

Vi Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, ‘Hlomer" aI liad, Gospel of St. John, 





and Xen m’s Anahasis, each $2.25. 
vag I Fae ey and Progressive Latin Gram- 
mar ; ada’ 


ted te the Iuterlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other 8 ms. -50. 


EF" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


THE STORY of IDA 


WITH PREFACE BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


John Wiley & Sons, 


Astor Place, New York, 


Publish “This Simply True” memorial, illustrated 
with a beautiful portrait, in the following sty les: 
12mo, laid Paper, boards, uncu - $0. " 
cloth extra, Shout, 
4to, heavy paper, boards, uncut. 


“1 pave brought you only one drawing to-day—it is 
the last sleep from which she waked on this earth, of 
a@ young Fijorentine girl who had brought heaven down 

earth a8 truly as ever saint of old, while she lived, 
and of whom even [, who never saw her, cannot be- 
land that she is dead.”—John Ruskin, in ‘Art of Eng- 





* 4% 





‘Let it be noted with thankful reverence that this is 
the story of a Catholic girl, written by a Protestant 
one, yet the two of them so united in the truth of the 
Christian faith ‘nd: in the + of its love, that they aru 
of any difference in the forms 
or letter fy thelr religion.— rom Preface of J. Ruskin. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
——— 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester’s New Spellers, 


&o., &o,, Ko, 


—_—-- 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 




















—~THE— 


Prang Educational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
raane? 2 ——-. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
PRANG’S TATORAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE, 
Manufacturers of 


PRANG’S DEAWING MOD. 
OOoL PENCILS. 
’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co,, 7 Park St Boston. 





IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft System, 


eee A either French or German, 


- ‘or price of $5.00. 
Pe py eT, 
paw An Ld 


ponds with them in regard to any difficulties 
Which may occur. 


copy, Fren French or German, 25 oat. 
Says Tur aeeee, New York: “This is without 
Gqait the best avete m ever devised 1 for learning to speak 


ina time. 
Il subseri ve 
erate t... See See full su ption. 1 qs 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


who corrects all exercises, 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Revised b Beary oy sae A.M. 
"e Late Late Supt. of ‘Schoow. N. 


First Lines of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Grammars. 
Tenth Edition, revised and improved. Enlarged 
by the addition of a cops tt index of matter by 
SAMUEL U. BERRIAN 11006 Royal 
Octavo. Leather, $5.00. 
Circulars mailed free on 

ence solicited. 
WILLIAM WOOD €& CO., 

56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


School Room Wall ree 


Half Morroco, 
‘Cor 


vv v 








tae"Send for Circular. 





HIALS ‘SZIS AMAAA AO 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MAP DRAWINC. 


Something New 
By FREDERIGK E. BANGS, 
Principal of Wooster School, New Haven, Conn 


Sample copy by mail 20 cents. 
Per dozen $2.25. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN. 


PUBLISHERS, 
87 Franklin St., Boston. 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 








- to John R. Anderson, 68 Reade st., N.Y 


20 the whole subject of elocution, giv 








BOOKS which Teachers must have. 


Can Dan's HOUR. 
y Mrs. M. 


Containing Dialogues, 
Beak motion Tableaux 
a denen Black. 


——. 


mary Schools Rindergattens, and duccnil oe Eat 
0@! le. an ave le ter 
tainments. 1 vol., 16mo, Price, 50 cts. 
EXHIBITION DAYS 
By Mes. M. B. C. SLADE. Dial Speeches, 
ableaux, Charades, Blackboard xercises, etc. 


adapted to scholars in the Common, Grammar, and 
High Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. , 50 cts. 


ee KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 


Y 

Written and collected by Mrs. Louise Po.Lock, 
Princi of National Kindergarten Normal Ins 

tute, Washington. D.C. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 

50 cts. 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For Schooland Home Entertainment ; with additions 
by OLIVER Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 50 cts. 
ah at d dag ph + b 

For School = ome ns OLIVER OP- 
nc. 1 vol., 1 . boards. Price, 50 cts. 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
By Prof. J. H. GILMORE. 1 vol, 12mo. Price, 75 cts 
GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
SPEAKER. 

ted to the fice, Seta. scholars, by Prof. GILMORE. 
16mo Price, 


ti’ 


1 {or 
Any of the above sent by by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 25 Arch St., Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 





Libraries without Money. 

Much is being said of late by teachers 
and others in regard to the books our 
youth shall read. Many persons are deter- 
red from purchasing good books because 
of the cost. An opportunity is offered by 
which every district may start, or increase 
its library without payment in money. 
Nearly every teacher and scholar aas 
schooi books for which they have no fur- 
ther use, We are prepared to purchase 
both new and worn school books, and 
give in exchange suitable books for school 
or individual libraries. With a little at- 
tention, by this plan every individual can 

made a personal contributor, and a 
new interest created in the library. Par- 
ticulars will be furnished on application 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 
By J. W. Spcemaume, A.M. Designed for use 
in Schools and Colleges and for all interested 
in Elocution. 200 pages, handsomely bound 
postpaid, $1.25. 
A condensed yet comprehensive weetment of 
ef con 
sideration to all topics upon natural ex 
pression. Voice, articulation, expression, ges- 
ture, and methods of instruction comprise the 
chief de ents of the work, each de 
ment be’ illustrated by varied and appropriate 
examples so selected as to afford the broadest 
application. Special rates for introduction. Cor- 
mdence solicited. For sale by all Booksellers 
y the <n 
BLICATION DEPARTMENT. 
Natienal School of Elocution and'Oratory. 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Clearance Sale of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANDARD 
BOOKS 


left oven San from the ar. Send & for gcumagee 


E Rockwell’ 8 its labrury freee 
> apt pT ETT 


NV. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau Street, N. Y 


BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, 


Books published in parts, out-of-print books, 
books in fers Oriental, etc., etc.), 
odd and out-of-the-way ks, books that have 
> Medical Jo jurnals, both Ameri ~~] bees 
[) ican an 
Fo Po: 


heo- 
logi books and pam caphlote he ht, sold and 
exchanged. Pick-up mph soli Heited. 


A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York. 














Music Teachers, Choir Leaders 


School Teachers. 


SOG BELLS. (50 cts.) By 


For Common Schools, £2%° Emersox” ts) 
ee _s  e kN Bonn 


O. Perkins. WHIPPOORWILL. 
ate: SONG ECHO 


For High Schools, VOCAL ECHE 


($L.) Female Voices. WELLES LEY COLLEGE CoOL 
ION. ($1,) HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. ($1.) HOUR 
OF SINGING. ($1) All are excellent books by the 


best compilers. 
THE "4g WELCOME 


For Singing Classes. ie cts. By Emerson 


O, Perkins, THE IDEA. (75 cts), Classce with, it; 
. 75 be 8) asses wit 
of these books, are sure to either 


For Musical Societies. REDEM 


REDEMPTION. (81.) No 
well 7 


(50 cts.) 


WELCOME CHORUS. ($1 
Tilden. LAURE $B 








— a This new 

arkable work is 

he fine Also, thee caay RUTH and BOAZ. 

the fine scenic Cantata, J 'H’S BON. 

Also all the Oratories, Masses, and a 

large nw ail of Sacred and Secular Cantatas. Send 
for 





PHERD CHURCH COLLECTION. 


For Choirs. (e135. Phu TEMPLE. 


MERSON 
GHoRCH oF OFFERIN rt 


book mailed for the retail a 
Liste ree. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


—CHURCH & CO’S— 


Musical Library. 


The Best Music by the Best Writers. Elegantly printed, 
and handsomely bound in clo 


Youth and Pleasure. 


A collection of easy pieces for the Piano. 


Hours of Song. 


A cotnstion, of Choice Popular Songs ana Choruses 
with Pianoforte accompanimen' 


The Pianists’ Pride. 


A valuable collection of Elegant Pieces for the Piano 
forte, in great variety and by the best composers. 


The Concert at Home. 
For Violin or Flute, and Piano. 


_ fine collection of Violin or Flute, ope | Fume Duets 
consisting of the latest and best 


The Two Friends. 


Piano Duets. 
Containing pieces of moderate difficulty. 
Price of each of the five volumes above named only 
$1 by mail, postpaid. 


The Guitarist. 





4 super’ collection of the very best song of the da 
—= PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NES in Sanace’ { Cincinnati, 0. 








Methods. Just Pablished 


_ “puincy” NOTES OF 
TALKS a TEACHIN 


At the Martha's Vineya 
July 17th to rot 19th, 1882, 
The work of Sg Parker in the schools of Qui = | 
ied widespread attention. This 
is the ve etatement of his views. It 
verge “ie — pict 
ere, 8 W. 


Wan 


= BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure: 


ools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FU 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
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VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinestl, 0 








SPENGERIA 











47 Franklin street, Boston. 
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PENS ring aa faa 
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